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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—>—— 

S we write on Friday there is nothing of great moment 
to chronicle in regard to the war. Lord Methuen has, 
however, had an engagement near Klerksdorp with a force of 
Boers fourteen hundred strong under Generals De Villiers 
and Liebenberg. The Boers held a strong position, but they 
were turned out of it by the 19th Yeomanry, the Victorian 
Bushmen, and the North Lancashires. We lost three officers 
killed and five wounded, and thirteen men killed and twenty- 
nine wounded. The Boers left eighteen men dead on the field, 
and suffered severely. The reports from Botha’s force show 
that his command is hard pressed and badly supplied, but it 
still evades contact with our troops. Of De Wet the news is 
more promising. On Friday a telegram was received 
from Mr. Edgar Wallace, of the Daily Mail, stating 
that De Wet’s force is caught in the triangle between the 
Orange and the Brak Rivers. The British troops are behind, 
and in front the rivers are too deep to be forded. Of 
course the rivers may fall in time, or he may find a drift, but 
it certainly seems as if De Wet had at last been “ cornered.” 
However, where that able commander is in question it is 
better to indulge in no premature hopes. A few hours will 
probably decide the question whether his position is or is not 

as desperate as it sounds. 


The China news is still far from satisfactory. As far as 
can be ascertained, the course of recent events has been as 
follows. General Waldersee, finding that the Chinese were 
not going to carry out the demands of the Allies in regard to 
the punishment of the chief officials, ostentatiously began 
to make preparations for an expedition into the interior 
of China,—an expedition which it was rumoured had for 
its objective Sian, the new capital. This had the desired 
effect, and on Thursday Prince Ching and Li Hung Chang 
are said to have received telegraphic instructions from the 
Court to notify to the Ministers that an Edict had been 
issued ordering punishment in conformity with the demands 
of the Powers. “General Tung-fuh-siang is to be degraded 
and deprived of his rank; Prince Tuan and Duke Lan are to 
be disgraced and exiled; Prince Chuang, Ying-nien, and 


Chao Shu-chiao are to commit suicide; and Hsu Cheng-yu, | 


Yu Hsien, and Chi-hsiu are to be beheaded.” It is 
further stated that though Tung-fuh-siang is too power- 
ful to be touched at present, there is a private understanding 
that he will be executed as soon as possible. Reuter's agent 
adds that European and Chinese Secretaries of Legation and 
others who have lived in China for years consider that China 


has gained a victory, as none of them believe that Tung-fuh- | 


sing, the chief offender, will ever suffer punishment. It 
should be noted that though the Chinese have nominally 
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yielded, the preparations for the proposed expedition still con- 
tinue. We have dealt with the Chinese problem as a whole 
elsewhere, and can only say here that the position does not 
change for the better, but gets worse. If we look back over 
the period between the relief of the Legations and the 
present time, can it be said that any real progress has been 
made as regards a final settlement ? 

The great event of the week in France has been, for a 
wonder, non-political,—the marriage of M. Paul Deschanel, 
the recently reappointed President of the Chamber of 
Deputies. The wedding, celebrated in the church of St. 
Germain-des-Prés on Sunday last, attracted a prodigious 
crowd of every conceivable shade of political opinion—from 
Royalists to Internationalists—united by their common 
curiosity and, it is only fair to add, their goodwill towards 
the bridegroom. The secret of M. Deschanel’s popularity 
with all factions and creeds is ascribed by his detractors 
to an elastic conscience, imperturbable affability, perfect 
manners, and lavish hospitality. But to his credit it must 
be admitted that neither now nor at any other time has his 
loyalty to the Roman Church been called in question. In- 
deed, it argues not a little courage that he should have 
deliberately assigned such exceptional importance to the 
religious ceremony of Sunday last. 


A violent scene occurred in the Austrian Reichsrath on 
Wednesday. Negotiations had been going on for some days 
between the Government, the President, and the party 
leaders, with a view to effect a compromise on the language 
question. When these had failed the President resolved to 
settle the question independently, and decided to accept non- 
German interpellations on the understanding that they must 
be translated into German, the translation appearing in the 
minutes and the original text in an appendix. This compro- 
mise satisfied neither Czechs nor Pan-Germans. Thelatter called 
the Presidentand Vice-President“ scoundrels” ; the former, not 
content with abuse, pelted the President with documents; and 
in the riot that ensued he was only protected from assault by 
the resolute behaviour of the strongest man in the House, 
Baron Wassilko, a Roumanian representative, “who kept his 
assailants at bay until comparative order was restored 
through the intervention of an aged Bishop and some other 
Members.” The worst feature of the incident was the dis- 
position shown by the two extreme and politically irreconcil- 
able parties to unite in wrecking the progress of public 
business. 


Count von Biilow’s concession to the Agrarians has already 
borne its inevitable fruit. The St. Petersburg Trade and 
Industrial Gazette has published an article, generally supposed 
to have been inspired by M. Witte, threatening severe reprisals 
if the German Government fulfils its pledge to enhance the 
grain-duties, and the circulation of this article by the German 
semi-oflicial telegraph agency has thrown the Press into con- 
siderable commotion. The Protectionist organs, while affect- 
ing to despise these threats as academical, do not attempt to 
conceal their irritation. They attack the Social Democrats 
and Radicals for playing into the hands of foreign Govern- 
ments, contend that the raising of the duties is aimed not so 
much against Russia as America and Asia Minor, and empha- 
sise the danger of a tariff war to Russia, hinting that in 
the event of reprisals Germany could hit harder than her 
neighbour. The Berlin correspondent of the Times, while 
endorsing the view that M. Witte inspired the article in 
question, holds that the Free-trade journals are going too far 
in their efforts to magnify its significance, and recalls the 
maxim of Bismarck that strained commercial relations need 
not necessarily be incompatible with political friendship, 
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In the House of Commons ever since Friday week the 
debate on the Address has dragged its dull, slow length along. 
On Monday, after the supplementary questions episode, dealt 
with by us elsewhere, had been disposed of by a division 
in which the Government majority fell to 45, Mr. Lloyd- 
George, in a foolish and violent speech, declared that General 
Bruce Hamilton was “a brute and a disgrace to the uniform he 
wore,”—a speech which will, we believe, prove of great value 
and importance as showing the true character of the Parlia- 
mentary support given to the Boers. Mr. Winston Churchill 
followed with a really admirable maiden speech. He has had a 
wide experience of his subject at first hand, and he dealt with 
facts and not controversial dummies. One of his best 
points was that representative government ought not to be 
established in the Transvaal till the population had reached 
its ordinary level,—that is, till the men who were expelled by 
the Boers with so much cruelty had returned, and were able 
to take up the citizenship which the Boers had denied them. 
Equally good was his point that military rule must not be 
maintained a moment longer than was necessary, but that it 
must as soon as possible be replaced by a civil administra- 
tion. Here we are heartily with him, and for the reason that 
the civil government will be much more acceptable to the 
British section of the population. 


Sir Robert Reid, who was the next speaker, urged that 
we should offer very favourable terms to the Boers in the 
field, and not make martyrs of them. We may add that Sir 
Robert Reid during Mr. Chamberlain’s speech interjected a 
passionate protest, and bade him to remember that “ gentlemen 
on this side of the House do not like to be insulted in general 
language.” Yet the learned Member who made this protest 
was the person who only last year thought fit to insult the 
Unionist Press in general language, and suggested that they 
were under corrupt influences. In alluding to the newspapers 
that supported the war, he is reported in the Times to have 
said that part of them were “very likely to be corrupt.”— 
“Part of whigh [the Press] was very likely to be corrupt” 
were his actual words——He made, in fact, a general charge 
of the most odious and detestable kind against the 
anti-Boer newspapers, in which we, of course, were in- 
cluded, and yet made it in a place where he was 
protected from legal action, and in language so vague and 
timorous that while an atmosphere of suspicion was created, 
it was impossible to pin him to a definite accusation. We 
challenged him last year to make good his subtly-worded 
innuendo, and to say to which newspapers it applied, but he 
took no notice of our challenge. We challenge him again to 
do so, confident that after his remarks in Monday’s debate on 
the unfairness of insults in general language he cannot, as a 
man of honour, refuse our request. We beg our readers not 
to think we are making a mountain out of a mole-hill. We 
are perfectly well aware that no one here would think that 
the Spectator was “very likely to be corrupt” merely because 
of Sir Robert Reid’s vague general charge, or would doubt 
our bona-fides on the strength of his reckless words. But 
people in America and abroad might be excused for thinking 
that when the late Solicitor-General solemnly declared in 
Parliament that some of the newspapers that supported the 
war were “very likely to be corrupt,” his words were based on 
facts and were not mere party rhetoric. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s contribution to the debate was an able 
fighting speech, but we could wish that he had paid less atten- 
tion to his opponents and more to the main question. How- 
ever, the net result of the speech was satisfactory enough. 
He exploded the absurd theory that we could have made 
peace after the occupation of Pretoria,—unless we had been 
willing to surrender all the objects of the war; he reiterated 
the statement that after the invasion of our territory not one 
shred of the independence they had abused should be restored 
to the Boers ; and he made it clear that as soon as it is safe to 
do so our well-tried and traditional Colonial policy shall be 
applied to the late Republics. To give self-government on 
the model of Australia the moment after the cessation of 
hostilities would, however, be a piece of childish absurdity. 
Mr. Chamberlain also, we are glad to note, dealt with the pre- 
posterous notion that there will always be a majority of 
Dutchmen in South Africa,—meaning, of course, by Dutch- 
men, disloyalists. We doubted whether the disloyalists werg 














in a majority before the war, and when the develop ment 
waich would be sure to come at the conclusion of the war had 
taken place the population of British origin would large} 
exceed that of any other. we 





On Tuesday Mr. Asquith continued the debate in a speech 
which deserves high praise for its manliness and courage 
Mr. Asquith did not want, and quite rightly, for no patriotie 
man can wish any further ruptures in the Opposition, to 
emphasise the divisions in his party, but rather to maintain 
as great a semblance of unity as possible; but at the same 
time he was determined to speak out plainly on the question 
of the war, and to dissociate himself from those infatuated 
men who desire to restore to the Boers their Republics, their 
flag, and their Presidents. But though we give all honour to 
Mr. Asquith for his speech, we do not agree with his demand 
that the Boers are not to reap as they have sown, and are to 
be relieved of the consequences of their invasion of our terri. 
tory by obtaining relief from their mortgage creditors, and by 
having their farms restocked at the public expense. If we 
had Fortunatus’s purse we should readily agree to the pro. 
posal; but as public treasuries are limited, we would rather 
reserve what money can be spared to help the loyalists 
who have stood by us in South Africa, and who have suffered 
quite as greatly as the Boers, though they have not such 
clever and ingenious spokesmen as have the men who drove 
them from their homes in the autumn of 1899. There are 
plenty of loyalists now in the ficld who have lost everything 
in the war, and after some two years of fighting will be left 
without any means of livelihood. We would consider them 
first. The Boer will not starve, even though he has to learn 
the lesson that even white men must work. 





Mr. Brodrick’s contribution to the debate was good both 
in form and substance. He declared that the Government 
had not been tardy in meeting Lord Kitchener's demands, 
As soon as he asked for more mounted men the Governmént 
took steps to provide them. That no doubt is true, but it 
does not entirely absolve the Government. They should not 
have waited to be asked, but should have anticipated Lord 
Kitchener’s demand and have been half ready to supply it 
before it was made. It is by such anticipations that businesses 
are made successful. The general in the field is the customer 
and the War Office is the shopman. He is the best shopman 
who divines what he will be asked for two months hence. How. 
ever, we have no desire to belittle Mr. Brodrick’s efforts, for 
we believe him to be thoroughly in earnest, and we recognise 
that he had a great deal of leeway to make up when he came 
into office. Since October he tells us that he forwarded 
some thirty thousand horses to South Africa—ie., six 
thousand miles—an unparalleled feat, as he points out. 
The new call for Yeomanry, says Mr. Brodrick, has been 
a great success,—some nine thousand men having already 
been enrolled. That is good, but we do not doubt that if they 
had adopted a more popular system of recruiting the Govern: 
ment could have got treble that number in the time. 


Mr. Brodrick ended his speech by declaring that he wasalive 
to the defects of the Army Medical Department, and that he 
means to remedy them. He believed that they might found, on 
the recommendations of the Commission and on other 
outside advice, an efficient medical system for the Army. 
We sincerely trust that an honest attempt will be made to 
return to the regimental system. A regiment wants its own 
doctor just as much asaparish. Why should not one doctor 
with the rank of Captain or Major, and one with the rank 
of Lieutenant, be attached to each regiment? From the 
regiments the ablest senior doctors might be moved to 
appointments in the Army Medical Staff Corps. A year in 
a medical hospital for training, ten years as a regimental 
doctor, and the rest of his service, if not then retired, in the 
Medical Staff Corps might produce a more expensive type of 
Army doctor, but it would certainly produce a more efficient 
one. 


On Tuesday and Wednesday the temperance question was 
debated at great length, and the Government were urged to 
deal with the matter. Mr. Ritchie, who spoke for the 
Government, repudiated the notion that the Bill to stop 
drunkenness promised in the King’s Speech was a trifling police 
measure. The new Bill was not merely a ‘chucking-out” 
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Bill, but embodied the recommendations of the Commission 
as to habitual drunkards, and would make license-holders 
liable to a special penalty for supplying men who, to their 
knowledge, had been several times punished for drunken- 
ness. Special officers would also be appointed to supply 
licensing authorities with information as to the way in which 
public-houses were conducted. Other recommendations of 
the Commission would also be adopted. Till we have seen 
the Bill we cannot, of course, pronounce on its provisions, 
but Mr. Ritchie’s forecast seems promising. It is pleasant to 
turn from the wranglings of the Parliamentary teetotalers to 
the excellent work done by the People’s Refreshment 
House Association, described elsewhere. While others have 
been declaiming, they have been doing something, though, no 
doubt, at present only a small thing, to deal practically with 
the real question, how to induce the liquor-consuming popula- 
tion of this country—for liquor-consuming they will remain— 
to be decent and sober as well as liquor-consuming. 


On Thursday Mr. John Redmond moved an amendment to 
the Address in favour of compulsory purchase in Ireland. 
Special importance was given to the amendment by the fact 
that it was seconded by Mr. ‘I’. W. Russell, who in an im- 
passioned speech implored the British people not to turn deaf 
ears to his demand. His chief point was that the very success 
of the partial and voluntary Purchase Acts made general and 
compulsory purchase a necessity. Those who purchased 
under the present Acts not only possessed the freehold, but 
paid a less sum every year than the tenants paying judicial 
rents. Mr. Balfour, after expressing his conviction of the 
absolute sincerity and single-mindedness of Mr. Russell’s 
action, a conviction with which we desire to associate our- 
selves in the strongest possible manner, opposed Mr. Russell’s 
compulsory scheme from every point of view. He was as 
eveat a believer in purchase as he had ever been, “but let us 
aim at that great end by means which are practical and just.” 
After Mr. Wyndham had met Mr. Russell's criticisms of the 
present system in detail, and Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man had supported the proposal and expressed his intention 
to vote for it—a decision which will not be forgotten if Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman ever comes into office again—a 
division was taken. The amendment was defeated by a 
majority of 95 (235 votes to 140). Four Unionists—all Ulster 
Members—voted against the Government, while one walked 
out. Two Liberals voted with the Government. 


In our opinion, the absolute negative offered by the 
Government to the amendment was entirely justified. Not 
only do we hold that it is utterly impossible to plunge into a 
we also consider that the time for compulsory purchase has 
passed. When the last purchase scheme was proposed 
there was, we held, a great deal to be said for a wide and 
comprehensive scheme for creating a peasant proprietary in 
Ireland at one stroke. The decision, however, went the other 
way, and it is now impossible to reverse it, for in Ireland it is 
especially true that “any plan is a good plan as long as you 


have spared a word or two of reproof for the violence which 
has occasionally marked the utterances of Sir Robert Reid. 





The fine body of Canadian horse which Lord Strathcona, 
with splendid liberality, equipped and sent out to South 
Africa, received a signal honour on Friday week. The 
regiment, numbering three hundred and ninety-three men 
and twenty-two officers, were summoned to Buckingham Palace 
and presented with a colour by the King, who, after giving 
each of the officers and men the war medal, addressed them 
in a brief speech of welcome and congratulation. “I know,” 
he said, “that it would have been the urgent wish of my 
beloved mother, our revered Queen, to have welcomed you 
also. That was not to be, but be assured she deeply appre- 
ciated the services you rendered, as I do.” Colonel Steele, 
the gallant and distinguished commander of Strathcona’s 
Horse, who, with a hundred of his men, shortly returns to 
South Africa to take up an important post under General 
Baden-Powell, replied in a few soldier-like words, and called 
on his men to give three hearty cheers. The regiment was 
subsequently addressed at Kensington Barracks by Lord 
Strathcona, who said that the men of Canada could be relied 
upon in any emergency that might threaten the Mother- 
country in the future. 





We trust that the British public will not ignore the letter 
of the arrogantly bitter and half-crazy Boer, signed “ P. S.,” 
which appears in Wednesday’s Times. The writer is the man 
who poured forth a stream of not very savoury rhetorical lava 
at the beginning of the war, and prophesied against the 
British people, evidently imagining himself to be as inspired 
as was Elijah. Now, however, he virtually admits that he was 
more like the false prophets than the true when he prophesied 
smooth things for the Boers, “and sent them in a compliment 
to be knocked on the head at Ramoth Gilead,” to borrow 
a phrase from South “P. 5S.” now tells us that the 
Boers’ cause is hopelessly ruined, and that their vision 
of supremacy has passed away for ever. .He adds that, 
all nations agreed in thinking Englan@ dead, when 
in truth she was only dead-drunk, drugged by the love 
of peace and luxury. He ends by exhorting us not to let 
those who worked for the Empire be ignored, snubbed, and 
degraded while disloyalty and treachery are condoned. South 
Africa will very quickly recover from the war, and the two 
races settle down, if only justice, and not sentiment, is given a 
free hand. “P.S.” may be mad, but there is certainly a great 
deal of method in his madness. The friends of the Boers, 
however, who praised his first letters as if they were the 
denunciations of “a prophet new inspired,” will, no doubt, now 
hold that he has lost his inspiration. He never had that, but 
he has a good deal of political prescience, though of rather a 
amboyant kind. 


Evidence is steadily accumulating to show that the Boers 
who have invaded Cape Colony have treated the natives and 
British subjects alike with great brutality. During the 
occupation of Calvinia by the commandos under Brand, 








stick to it.’ What must be done now is to do everything 
possible to increase the smooth and easy working of purehase 
transactions under the existing Acts, and to prevent those | 
Acts being strangled by red-tape. 


We do not wish to see the Liberal party more but less | 
divided, and we therefore note with great satisfaction the | 
excellent tone of the speech made by Sir Edward Grey at the | 
dinner of the Eighty Club. It was manly and straight: | 
forward, and yet did nothing further to widen the split in the | 
party. To some extent we agree with Sir Edward Grey’s 
criticism of Mr. Chamberlain's excess of vehemence, but one 
must not forget that Mr. Chamberlain has been most unfairly | 
and virulently assailed by the men to whom he has lately applied | 
the lash of his oratory. Our only quarrel with Sir Edward 
Grey is, indeed, that he too completely ignores the detest- 
able tone of some members of his party in regard to the 
war. While remonstrating with Mr. Chamberlain for his 
acerbity he should surely not have forgotten to say something 
in condemnation of Mr. Lloyd-George, Mr. Bryn Roberts, and 
those faction-intoxicated publicists who purvey false stories as 
to the conduct of our oflicers and soldiers; and he might even 








Hertzog, Pretorius, and De Villiers, the Kaffirs, according to 
Reuter’s correspondent, were constantly sjamboked for the 
slightest offences,—such as refusing to salute a Boer. British 
subjects were “thrashed unmercifully,” and a Landdrost was 
appointed “whose functions appear to have been mainly 
those of an executioner, since every Dutchman in the neigh- 
bourhood who had a grudge against his native employés 
brought them before the Landdrost, who without exception 
awarded them a severe flogging.” The worst case of all, 
however, was that of a loyal coloured blacksmith, who was 
flogged for refusing to reveal where arms had been buried. 
“Inflammation of the kidneys set in; nevertheless he was 
again beaten through the village with sjamboks until he was 
unable to walk, and was then shot dead.” We notice that 
these accounts of Boer cruelty are sedulously ignored by news- 
papers which condemn the continuance of the war, and that 
an attempt has been made to discredit Piet de Wet’s recent 
intervention, the innuendo being that he was bribed by 
exceptional terms to become the “ ready letter-writer ” of the 
British Government. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Consols (2) were on Friday 973. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE OPPOSITION AND SOUTH AFRICA. 


ii we were inclined to be pessimists (which we are not), 
the debate on the political problem in South Africa 
might well be made the excuse for preaching the gospel of 
despair. There never was a time when sane and sensible 
criticism was more wanted from the Opposition in Parlia- 
ment, Yet instead of sane and sensible criticism we get the 
kind of stuff—with the exception of Mr. Asquith’s speech— 
which was poured out in the House of Commons during the 
past week. To contemplate that flood of sickly declama- 
tion without nausea requires indeed a strong stomach. 
Fortunately we ourselves, and we believe most English- 
men, possess the required strength of stomach, and recog- 
nise that the party and Parliamentary system to which on 
the whole we owe so much, and which, in our opinion, is 
in no sense “ played out,” is bound, like all other things 
human, occasionally to give bad results in its working. 
We can understand, however, if we do not agree with, 
those who are indignant at speeches like those of Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman and his more immediate 
followers last week and this week. Our chief complaint 
is of the atmosphere of humbug which pervades them 
throughout. The leader of the Opposition and his 
friends must at heart know perfectly well that in 
dealing with the political problem in South Africa 
the Government have no other aim or wish than, as soon 
as they can possibly do so with safety, to establish in the 
whole of our Suuth African dominions those free, liberal, 
and independent institutions which exist in Cape Colony 
and Natal. There is not a member of the Government 
who will not welcome the day when South Africa asa 
whole can take the position of Canada or of Australia, 
and who does not mean to work for so excellent a 
result. And this fact is, of course, not concealed from 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and his friends. Yet 
iv judge from their speeches and the innuendoes and 
suggestions and hints they let fall, one would imagine 
that they really believed that the Government were 
engaged in a dark conspiracy to reverse the whole of 
our traditional Colonial policy, and meant to establish a 
perfectly new form of government,—one under which the 
new Colonies in South Africa would be permanently 
governed as subject dependencies, like, say, Ceylon or 
the provinces of our Indian Empire. Of course, the 
Opposition speakers do not say this in so many words, 
but they employ a line of argument that suggests it; and 
they imply that unless the Government pledge themselves 
to endow the Free State and the Transvaal instantly 
with complete self-government they are abandoning our old 
and well-tried system, and have ceased to agree that free- 
dom and self-government must be the permanent ground- 
principle of the Empire. Here, no doubt, people under- 
stand the game, and pay comparatively little attention to 
these rhetorical vagaries. The British people not only 
know that the Cabinet has, in fact, no such sinister inten- 
tions, but know also that if it had it would be utterly 
unable to carry out so monstrous a revolution in our 
Colonial policy. But in South Africa, in Canada, and 
abroad such suggestions may do an infinity of mischief, 
aud therefore these attempts on the part of the Opposition 
to gain a party point by the misrepresentation of the 
intentions of the Government deserve the strongest con- 
demnation by all who desire the welfare of the Empire. 


If we turn from these unlovely exhibitions of party 
rhetoric at Westminster, a rhetoric at once-timid and 
disingenuous, to the real points at issue, it is quite clear 
what will be the course of events in South Africa. While 
the war is still going on the Government cannot make 
any formal statement of their intentions, because to do so 
would certainly be represented by the Boers as a sign of 
weakness, as the beginning of that policy of surrender 
which the Boers have always been taught to look forward 
to,—a policy which, in spite of everything, the ignorant 
farmers, misled by their intriguing guides in Europe or at 
the Cape, are still firmly convinced must comeabout. Any- 
thing that could be twisted by the ingenuity of the Boers 
and represented as a signal of distress from the British 
Government would add hundreds of recruits to the forces 
of De Wet and Botha. But the fact that the Government 








cannot speak yet will not make sensible and fair-minded 
people here imagine that the Government are unsound on 
the ultimate settlement. What the Government will do is 
quite certain. Assoon as the waris really over, the present 
military rule will be superseded by civil rule of the Crown 
Colony form. Thatis not a proper form of permanent rule 
for parts of the Empire inhabited by white settlers, but it ig 
by no means a harsh or illiberal system. Under it public 
opinion has a very great weight and complete personal 
liberty is guaranteed. There is norisk of a case like the dgar 
case, or of any other of the acts of corruption and malad. 
ministration dangerous to individual freedom which 
prevailed in the Transvaal, occurring under the Crown 
Colony system. But the Crown Colony system igs 
not meant to last, and will not last more than a few 
years. As soon as the great non-Dutch population 
which were so cruelly driven from their homes by the 
Boers at the beginning of the war have returned, and have 
had their numbers still further augmented, as is sure to 
be the case, the time for the establishment of Colonial 
self-government on the Australian model will have 
arrived. When, as before the war, the non-Boer popula- 
tion of the Transvaal is largely in excess of the Boer 
population, it will be safe to bestow self-government on 
the Transvaal. But when that self-government is 
granted it must be given, not, according to Boer ideas, 
to one race (even though that race will be in a 
majority and not, as the Dutch were, in a minority), 
but to all the white inhabitants of the country. 
There is only one other condition that must be 
fulfilled before the grant of self-government. It must be 
clear that the Boers have got on terms of sufficient 
goodwill with the men they formerly oppressed to make 
it unlikely that the British majority will deal harshly 
with the Boer minority. 

Our general belief—one which we have expressed since 
the very beginning of the war—is, then, that when once the 
tide of immigration to the Transvaal has strongly set in, as 
it will set in as soon as peace is really restored, the Boers 
will become a negligible quantity. We believe that before 
the war the misgovernment of the Boers deterred a very 
great number of persons who would otherwise have gone 
from going to the Transvaal. The reports sent home, 
especially in the case of English settlers, greatly dis- 
couraged immigration. Now, however, that the Briton will 
feel secure of good government at once and of self-govern- 
ment very shortly, the ratio of increase in the population 
will be much greater than formerly. It will, in our 
opinion, also be a permanent increase of population. At 
tke very least the gold deposits are a seventy years’ lease, 
and in all probability other mineral discoveries will 
follow, and so render the working out of the gold a matter of 
less importance. And quite apart from the gold, the develop- 
ment of railways, roads, and irrigation will prove a very 
great source of attraction as regards population. If, then, 
we only keep the peace firmly for the next five or six years, 
and maintain a fair and liberal system of Crown Colony 
government, we may be assured that in the Transvaal the 
natural course of events will completely solve for us the 
problem of British supremacy. Solvitur ambulando, The 
Free State may take a little longer to reach the self- 
governing state, but even it will feel the effects of the 
Transvaal prosperity and development. Again, it is to 
be hoped that in the Free State a large number of soldier- 
settlers will be planted by the State. Their presence will 
materially diminish the period of waiting for the estab- 
lishment of self-government. No one will want every 
Free State Boer to declare himself personally convinced 
of the benefits of his admission into the British Empire. 
It will be enough to arrive at a general understanding 
that the grant of self-government can be made without 
any danger of fresh trouble and unrest. 

We are almost ashamed to publish what we have 
written on the course of policy which will be pursued in 
South Africa, for it cannot but have an air of sameness 
and triteness to our readers,—the thing which every one 
knows and is agreed about. Yet, though this is no doubt 
the case, and needs an apology, the Opposition pretend to 
ignore it, and are shouting themselves hoarse that that 
wicked man, Mr. Chamberlain, and his miserable accom- 
plices are bent on reversing the whole Colonial policy of 
Great Britain and setting up a tyranny in South Africa. 
We have felt compelled, therefore, to tread once again the 
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well-worn road by way of protest. The pretence that the 
Government have other views is a pitiable piece of party 
tactics, but we suppose it must be borne in equanimity, and 
that we shall also have to endure the final scene, when Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman and his followers will declare 
that the Government’s wise and liberal adherence to our 
well-tried Colonial system is due entirely to their protests 
and arguments. 





OUR DUTY TO THE FLEET. 


7 E are glad to see that the ery for Army reform is 
W being attended by an increased popular solicitude 
for the well-being of the Navy. It has been an unfor- 
tunate characteristic of our history that a revival of 
interest in one subject has nearly always been compensated 
for by a greater apathy towards another. Reform in one 
branch of the Service has generally meant the neglect of 
some other equally important department. Our public 
affairs are like a balance; the raising of one scale seems 
inevitably to depress the other side. Reform all 
along the line is admittedly desirable, but it waits 
on the Greek Kalends. When our apprehensions 
are seriously aroused, we vote money and make 
efforts to clean out some office, and when we 
have worked some salutary changes we awaken to 
the fact that meantime we have let things get into a 
pretty mess in half-a-dozen other concerns. It is alla 
consequence of the pernicious system of reform by panic. 
Rouse the public mind, reduce it to a condition of abject 
fear, and then reform will follow, but of the sort which 
robs Peter to pay Paul. Spasmodic innovations are very 
little better than lethargy, and they may work more lasting 
damage. True reform is a quickening of the public con- 
science, an awakening of the public intelligence, and the 
increase of activity flows from a quickened sense of 
responsibility which affects all departments. It is because 
we believe that the new enthusiasm for Army reform is 
no consequence of a vulgar panic, but a serious under- 
standing of defects and a strenuous resolve to remedy 
them, that we look to find the same attitude towards the 
Fleet. 


A letter in Monday’s Times, by a writer who signs 
himself ‘ Censor,” reads from the events of the late war a 
lesson and a warning for the Admiralty. He points out 
with much force that the lack of foresight and the unpre- 
paredness which contributed to our disasters may be 
atoned for in the case of a land army, but would mean 
ruin to the British power if they appeared in a naval war. 
“We shall not merely be hampered by such failure,” he 
says, ‘‘ we shall be destroyed by it instantly, irretrievably, 
and for ever. There is no ‘out peut se rélablir after a 
decisive engagement which has gone against the British 
eee A naval action with modern weapons will 
be a fight to a finish.” This we think a hard saying, and 
one to be modified before it is accepted. A naval battle 
which went against us would damage our prestige in the 
eyes of the world, but a naval war which was a fight to 
the death would not depend upon any loss of prestige 
abroad, but upon the sheer hard fighting strength left at 
home. The writer goes on to repeat the twice-told tale 
of things left undone, those sins of omission more fatal 
to the public service than positive blunders. He points 
out that there is no attempt made to keep the various 
squadrons at anything like efficient strength. 
Mediterranean and Channel Fleets are sadly deficient in 
cruisers, and both almost devoid of fleet auxiliaries, while 
the Mediterranean Fleet, in spite of the importance of its 
position, is wholly inadequately equipped with destroyers. 
The criticisms made recently on the Army apply almost 
word for word to the Fleet. More ships, more money, 
better appliances, less formalism, are some of the terms of 
reform. The Navy, as a whole, has long been the pride 
of our public service. As a profession it has never 
shown the unprofessional dilettantism of the Army. 
Its personnel is in the highest degree competent and 
keen. Its administration in most respects rests 
on a sound and rational basis. The defects, such as they 
are, are not radical but superficial, defects owing to the 
parsimony or negligence of the Government, easily 
remedied with a little care and energy, but not blemishes 
involving the overthrow of a system. In these circum- 
stances the appeal of “Censor” deserves to meet with all 
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attention, for we are convinced it is indicative of a wide 
spread popular feeling. It is an appeal for the recognition 
of that invaluable economic doctrine that a stitch in time 
saves nine. What now is easy to remedy may be an in- 
superable difficulty in ten years, and it is criminal] laxity 
to compose the mind to sleep because the danger is not 
yet. Political folly and political evil-doing are always 
punished sooner or later, but the folly first; and it is 
with much significance that the writer quotes Torring- 
ton’s words to the Lords of the Admiralty :—“I own I 
am afraid now, whilst the danger may be remedied; and 
you will be afraid hereafter, when it is past remedy.” 

We confess that to contemplate future reprisals, as the 
Navy League is too fond of doing, when, in Tennyson’s 
words, “the wild mob’s million feet” shall have ejected 
the First Lord and his colleagues from their places, 
does not seem to get the question much further for- 
ward. To us it savours too much of the old reforming 
panics, which mean a one-sided interest and a corre- 
sponding neglect. The Navy is not in a state of 
shameful decadence, as some would have us believe, any 
more than it has reached that ideal perfection with which 
others credit it. It is a Service which requires day-to-day 
consideration. It must be kept up to a high level not by 
a burst of reforming energy, but by a continued recogni- 
tion of our duty. At present it is below that standard of 
efficiency for defensive or offensive purposes which our 
position makes a necessity, if we are to be safe. Our desire 
is to waken or to encourage in people and Ministers alike 
a zeal for the cause of the Fleet, so that our energies 
may be directed to it co-ordinately with the Army, 
and its effectiveness may be maintained not by spas- 
modic impulses, but by a constant sense of duty. Its 
importance is so familiar a story, drummed in our ears by 
generations of writers and politicians, that we are in 
danger of forgetting it, and making it one of those 
accepted principles beyond disproof which we agree to 
ignore in practical life. But it must be kept before us as 
a living faith, a constantly readmitted truth. On the 
Navy hang our Empire and our commercial prosperity. 
Our island position made it needful to begin with, and 
our scattered Colonies increase the necessity. It is the 
one fighting arm in which by the nature of things we 
have the chance of surpassing all other peoples. It is the 
form of war most suited to the genius of our race, and 
bound up with the most stirring traditions of our history. 
Bare tables of statistics may help to prove its importance, 
but the reasons at the back of them all must be plain to 
every man in the nation. With these as premises, we are 
naturally prone to criticise severely even small defects. 
And the defects, though we believe them to be no 
consequence of the system, are yet grave enough to 
watrant anxiety. It is no answer to say that this is 
not a convenient time, or that the country cannot afford 
it. The country is bound to afford a work which is 
to ensure her safety ; and if we cannot afford to defend 
ourselves, why then we are indeed at the mercy of the 
world. Again, our recent war has taught us how suicidal 
the policy is which puts off questions of reinforcement and 
supply till the drums are actually beating. Repentance, 
real repentance, may come when it is too late, but how 
much simpler it would be to take time by the forelock and 
save the need for this dreariest of virtues. We do not 
advocate any reforming panic; but what reform is so 
panic-stricken as that which is undertaken under the 
pressure of disaster ? 

There is only one answer attempted to our conten- 
tion, and that is to deny that there is any need for 
energy. This answer can hardly be given, and, acting 
under the general zeal for reform which is at present 
directed chiefly to the Army, and inspired by the special 
traditions of his office, Lord Selborne, we trust, will show 
himself cognisant of the vast importance of the question 
and prompt to answer it. The deputation from the 
London Chamber of Commerce which waited upon him 
on Tuesday should show him how strongly many serious 
men feel on the matter. In an admirable little pamphlet 
on the British Fleet (W. Blackwood and Sons, 1s.) by 
Mr. Archibald Hurd, Admiral Fremantle sums up the 
general reforms which he desires to see instituted. He 
admits, with Admiral Hopkins, that most of the improve- 
ments in the Navy have been due to pressure from outside. 
He considers that a far-seeing shipbuilding programme is 
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necessary. We must anticipate our wants, for if ships 
are ordered only as the First Lord thinks necessary, con- 
tractors, not knowing whether we are going to build iron- 
clads or cruisers, cannot prepare plant inadvance. In the 
second place, if our battleships are to have the maximum 
fighting power, they cannot be made too self-sustaining. 
They must have auxiliaries, colliers, ammunition-ships, 
factory-ships, hospital-ships. ‘I am convinced,” says 
Sir Edmund Fremantle, “ that a fleet well provided with 
such auxiliaries would be from 25 to 50 per cent. superior 
to another of similar nominal force which depends entirely 
on its own resources.” Two things, then, we want,—an 
increase in battleships and their appurtenances, and certain 
small reforms in detail administration, And with the 
keener sense of responsibility should come some system 
by which Admiralty duties may be more evenly distributed, 
by which trivial matters may be left to subordinates, and 
the responsible Lords allowed to devote themselves to 
those real questions on which the well-being of the Navy 
depends, 

But when all is said we must, and do, depend on the 
energies of the civilian chief in the Cabinet,—on the 
First Lord of the Admiralty. If he gives himself heart 
and soul to the work all will be well. If his attitude 
is timorous or uncertain, negligent or pig-headed, the 
Navy cannot really flourish. We trust and believe that 
Lord Selborne will prove worthy of his trust, but it is 
idle to deny the tremendous weight of responsibility 
that rests upon his shoulders. 





THE PROBLEM IN CHINA. 
\HOUGH as we write it seems probable that the 
Chinese Government have yielded on the punish- 
ment question, and that General Waldersee’s game of 
bluff has succeeded, we cannot profess to think that very 
much has been gained. There are many sorts of bluff, 
the bluff passive as well as the bluff active, and it is quite 
possible that the Chinese only bluffed when they yielded, 
just as the Commander of the Allied Forces bluffed when 
he began to prepare an expedition to march into the heart 
of China, It appears to be believed, however, by the Allies 
that the Chinese Court will sooner or later not only agree 
diplomatically to all their demands, but will actually carry 
out those demands in practice. We cannot say that we 
share this hopeful view, believing it much more likely that 
China is gradually learning her strength and beginning 
to understand what immense advantages flow from pre- 
tending to agree, but in reality doing nothing. The 
execution of the men whose punishment has been 
demanded by the Allies, if it actually takes place, will 
no doubt be to some extent a sign that the Empress is 
going to yield, but a decapitation more or less is so small 
a matter in China that better and stronger proof of 
Chinese willingness to obey the demands of Europe will 
be required. A far more important sign of acquiescence 
would be a return to the capital while it is still occupied 
by.a portion of the foreign troops. If that occurs 
there will indeed be good ground for thinking that China 
means to eat the leek and accept the position which 
Europe desires her to accept. We cannot help thinking, 
however, that there is no real intention on the part of 
the Court to return. The Chinese Government realises 
that residence in Pekin under the guns of the great 
fortress which the Legations are to become would practi- 
cally mean dependence. It is far more likely, then, that the 
Chinese Government will let the question of Pekin alone, 
giving no decision either way, and will continue to 
negotiate, nominally in a friendly, and even submissive, 
spirit. 

In that case the negotiations will soon reach the 
question of indemnity. The Powers, it is said, will ask 
for something like £100,000,000 between them, and will 
declare that the money must be paid in gold. The 
Chinese will reply that they have not the money, but that 
they will consider any plan for raising it proposed by the 
Allies. Here will be the crux of the whole question. In 


order to get the money, or rather to devise the security 
which will enable the money to be raised, the Allies have 
no alternative but to propose some form of fiscal con- 
dominium. But this cannot be done by the compara- 
tively simple method of pledging the Customs to an 
International Board. for they are already pledged 





| 
up to the hilt. Some internal taxes must be hypothe 
cated, or the revenues of certain provinces be assioned 
for the service of the Debt. But if this is to le done 
effectively it will mean that an International Commission 
must have a very large finger in the administrative pie of 
China. But can the Powers contemplate that notion with 
any satisfaction, or look upon it as a possible source of 
peace and amity in regard to China? Considering the 
jealousies of the Powers, and the ingenuity of the 
Chinese in the use of the diplomatic red herring, it seems 
to us that China might negotiate for a dozen years on the 
question without coming within ultimatum range,—that 
is, seeming so stubborn that the Powers would be stung 
into joint action. And even if by a diplomatic miracle the 
indemnity question were to be swiftly, firmly, and reason. 
ably settled to the satisfaction of all parties, there would 
still remain the question of the military occupation of 
Pekin and the Chih-li Province. No doubt if the Chinese 
Government were like the French Government after the 
fall of Paris, intensely eager to free their soil from the 
foreigner, to reoccupy the capital, and to get to work at 
the task of national regeneration, the Allies would have 
an immense advantage. But the Chinese have no such 
anxiety. They may want in the abstract to get rid of the 
“outer barbarians,” but they are in no hurry. It is the 
Allies who are spending between them something like a 
million a week on their armies and fleets, and whose 
forces are in constant need of replenishment, who are ina 
hurry. To them time is, indeed, an object. And the Chinese 
know it, and know also how to make use of the fact. 


We shall be asked “ What is the use of putting only the 
difficulties of the position and not suggesting a remedy ?” 
The question, as a rule, is a fair one to put to a critic, but 
in this case it is an extremely difficult one to answer, 
Still, we will attempt the task. Directly we had relieved 
the Legations we should have withdrawn our land forces, 
and have told the Powers that we did not intend to annex 
any portions of China, though we had no objection to their 
doing so if they could, and if they did not annex any por- 
tions of the Yangtse Valley, or place us after annexation 
in a less favourable commercial position than we were in 
before. Meantime we should have kept our Fleet up to 
its full strength, and should have let it be known 
that we intended to allow no final settlement in China 
in which the above conditions were not respected. To 
such a policy of “standing by” with the Fleet and relying 
upon the ultimate strength of sea-power to obtain 
respect for our rights we would have invited any other 
Powers to adhere that desired to do so. Almost certainly 
America would have joined us, and probably Japan, 
and possibly Italy and Austria. No doubt that 
would have been a bold game to play, but we believe 
it would have saved us a great deal of worry, and ex- 
pense in men and money, and it would not, in our opinion, 
have done us any real or serious injury, commercially 
or politically. While the British and American Fleets 
were standing by, to watch the actions of the Powers 
who were engaged in military or diplomatic operations in 
China the essential interests of neither Power would have 
suffered. 

Now, however, it is, we admit, too late for such a policy. 
We are, doubtless, committed to a very considerable 
extent to joint action with Germany, and from that we 
cannot recede. We would rather adopt the worst policy 
in China than do anything that might involve even the 
smallest breach of national honour, or the repudiation of 
an engagement with a foreign Power. That being s0, it 
is only worth while to consider ways of escape from the 
Chinese imbroglio which can be carried out in agreement 
with Germany. And here the question of what has been 
called partial partition comes to the front. Would it not 
be possible for the Powers to agree on partial partition ? 
To each might be assigned a sphere of action and occu- 
pation, and in that sphere the occupying Power 
would be able to do as much, or as little, as it 
pleased, always provided it afforded to all the other 
Powers a commercial policy as favourable as that of 
China. Russia might take, or rather keep, Manchuria 
and the Liao-tung Peninsula, while Germany took the 
Hinterland of her present possession at Kiao-chow, and 
France occupied, if she so desired, the great island of 
Hainan and the peninsula that runs out to meet it. A 
Japanese protectorate could meantime be acknowledged 
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over Korea. America presumably would not desire any | what Lord Cranborne might have done and did not seems 
territorial rights, and England should be content with |to us at all convincing. Both of them concede the 
the acknowledgment that no other Power would occupy | position which the Government, rightly or wrongly, are 
any portion of the Yangtse Valley or of Thibet. Such a | anxious to maintain. If Lord Cranborne had taken 
policy of partial partition is, of course, open to immense either of the courses suggested, he would have answered 
objections, but at any rate it would be a means of with- | a supplementary question; and the Opposition are quite 
drawing from the present tmpasse without a complete | quick enough to have laid up this fact as a theme for 
victory for China, and would at the same time satisfy the | future attack. Sooner or later Lord Cranborne would 
aspirations of those Powers which, like Germany, Japan, have wished to leave a question unanswered without 
and Russia, are genuinely anxious for territorial expansion | assigning any reason beyond the fact that it was supple- 
in the Far East. Whether any of the annexing Powers, | mentary, and then he would have been reminded that he 
except Japan, would in the end be satisfied by the results | had not seen any force in this objection on February 18th. 
of annexing portions of China remains to be seen, but | If it is convenient to lay down a general rule on the sub- 
at any rate that is their affair and not ours. | ject, it is essential that it should not be disregarded one 
If the present position does not end in something in | day and insisted on the next, If it is, the House, and 
the nature of partial partition or the occupation of | people outside the House, will at once draw the conclusion 
spheres of action, what, we would ask, is to be the | that there is some reason other than the general rule for 
solution ? Does any one seriously believe that China | refusing to answer. Consequently, granting that supple- 
will suddenly throw its arms round Europe, and with the | mentary questions are inconvenient things which. ought 
fervent and expressive “You belong good” of pigeon- | as far as possible to be checked, Lord Cranborne was 
English, admit that the white man is the yellow man’s | quite right in refusing to answer Mr. Dillon’s question, 


long-lost brother, and that China has no desire but to/ tint, this does not carry us very far. Supplementary 
fall under the tutelage of the West? If not, and if| questions may not really be as inconvenient as it pleases 
China resents having to behead the men she regards as 47, Balfour to consider them, and if we listen to the 
patriots, refuses to have her capital permanently occupied | testimony of former Under-Secretaries for Foreign Affairs 


by foreign troops, promulgates among her sullen and | this will be the conclusion we shall arrive at. Sir Edward 
secretive millions a new faith of hatred of the foreigner, 


| : ° 
| Grey sees no harm in supplementary questions. The real 
silently prepares for a war of vengeance, and manages to | 


, ; ; h | inconvenience, he thinks, is the practice of putting ques- 
outwit all devices for stopping the supply of arms, what | tions at short notice. If due notice has been given of 


is to be done? The notion of conquering China as @ | them, the Under-Secretary has had time to get up the 
whole is absurd. Equally absurd is the idea that China subject thoroughly. If that is done, Sir Edward Grey 


does not know her strength, and will submit to be perma- | goes not believe that any danger lurks in supplementary 
nently “bluffed” into good behaviour. There remain, then, | questions. They may be inconvenient, of course, just 
only the plans of partial partition and of leaving China | as original questions may be inconvenient, but that 
absolutely alone to do as she chooses. But this last the | j, 41), and if it be all it certainly does not justify the rule 


Powers will never agree to. We come, then, back to partial | jhich Mr, Balfour has laid down. Sir Charles Dilke had 
pee ~ the a nag It all ye | given another reason in favour of supplementary questions 
bad plan, but all the rest are worse, and especially | a little earlier in the debate. The House, he said, needs 


present plan, which is really nothing but drifting tempered | only to be told that a particular question is inconvenient, 


by international jealousy. Probably the plan of partial | 3.4 it is never inclined to press it any further, The 
partition will not be adopted for many weary months, oF | position in which the Under-Secretary of State is placed 
even for a couple of years, and then not consciously. The by the present rule is “ a humiliating and almost ridiculous 
Powers will subside into their spheres rather than deliber- position.” Supplementary questions were asked twenty 


ately seize them. When, however, the accomplished fact | years ago, why has it become necessary to forbid the 
is recognised, we hope that the Powers will keep their ae 8% WAY y m 


Ministers, not at Pekin or any inland capital, but on the 
sea. There should be a Chinese Tangier, and Ministers; No doubt if all the Members of the House of Commons 
should only make occasional visits to the Court. That | were as much alive to the necessity of reserve in the 
would {get over many military difficulties, and would not | treatment of foreign affairs as Sir Charles Dilke is, or if 
make negotiations any more difficult, for there is always | they could all be trusted to have the same regard for the 
the telegraph, That is a Western invention which China | public interest, the good sense and good feeling of the House 
bas no notion of abandoning. vould be a sufficient safeguard against any abuse of the 
right to ask questions, Unfortunately, however, this is 
oe om _ | not the case. There are Members who, with no bad 
SUPPLEMENTARY QUESTIONS. intention, will go on pressing for information without 
CONSTITUTIONAL-PERSONAI, debate is natu-| realising that there are times when to refuse that infor- 

+4 ially dear to the House of Commons. Constitu-} mation is almost as impolitic as to give it. They regard 
tional discussions are important, but they are apt to be| the Minister who has pleaded the public interest as a 
dull. Persoual discussions are lively, but they are apt to| reason for his silence much as an advocate regards an 
be followed by an uncomfortable suspicion that those who | unwilling witness. He is fair game for any trap that 
have taken part in them have been wasting their own and | their ingenuity can lay for him. They do not mean to 
the nation’s time. But when the two can be combined, | extract a reply which will be injurious to the public 
when the inquiry whether proper attention has been paid | interest, but they are obstinately blind to the considera- 
by the Government to the share which a self-respecting | tions which justify the Minister in so regarding any reply 
House of Commons must always claim in the conduct of | that itis possible for him to give. It would be idie, again, 
public affairs is associated with the inquiry whether the | to deny that there are Members here and there with whom 
personal dignity of the Under-Secretary of State for | considerations of public interest have no weight. We 
Foreign Affairs has been sufficiently respected by the | are not bringing against certain of the Nationalist Mem- 
Leader of the House, the representatives of the people | bers any accusation which they do not from time to time 
have a right to feel happy. No one can deny that the | bring against themselves. They do not profess to regard 
former of these questions deserves all the time and atten- England as anything but a foe; they will not deny that 
tion that can be given to it; no one can maintain that it | her necessity interests them chiefly beciuse they see in it 
can be adequately gone into without constant references | Ireland’s opportunity. It is impossible, therefore, to 
to the position of the Minister out of whose refusal to} share Sir Charles Dilke’s conviction that the House of 
answer the whole controversy arose. Commons will always abstain from putting dangerous 
It may be argued with some show of reason that Lord | questions. It will abstain, no doubt, from pressing for 
Cranborne played his trump card too soon. Why did he| an answer to dangerous questions, because that is 3 
refuse to answer Mr. Dillon at four o’clock, and give him | matter in which the general good sense and good feel 
the very information he wanted at seven o’cluck ? Or, | of the Members and the authority of the Speaker come 
supposing him at the earlier hour to have been unwilling | into play. But where the putting of a question is con- 
to answer Mr, Dillon’s question, why did he not plead the | cerned we have to deal with a particular Member, and his 
necessities of the public service as a reason for remaining | good sense may only tell him what is the most damaging 
silent ? We cannot say that either of these theories as to ' inquiry he can put to a Minister, while his good feeling 
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only suggests that every blow struck at England is a blow 
for the emancipation of Ireland 


Sir Edward Grey’s suggestion is not open to these objec- 
tions. In his own experience Sir Edward Grey found that 
the most inconvenient questions of all were those which 
appeared on the notice-paper in the morning and had to 
be answered the same afternoon. The question was on 
the paper, consequently he was unwilling not to give it 
an answer. There was not time to get up the subject 
thoroughly, consequently his answer must be imper- 
fect, and probably misleading. With proper notice this 
inconvenience would be avoided, and for a properly in- 
formed Minister supplementary — would have no 
dangers, No doubt a stricter rule about notice would be 
a very great advantage in dealing with questions relating 
to foreign affairs. We see no reason why twenty-four 
hours’ notice, or whatever number was thought 
sufficient to give the Minister the time he required to 
master the subject, should not be demanded for all 
questions with the single exception of questions asked by, 
or on behalf of, the leader of the Opposition. But 
we cannot agree with Sir Edward Grey that this 
change would make supplementary questions safe. It 
would ensure the Minister against surprise, but that is 
all. No matter how carefully he might have got up his 
facts, or how rigid might be the limitations within which 
he intended to confine his reply, the supplementary ques- 
tion might put him at a disadvantage. A supplementary 
question is of the nature of a cross-examination, and a 
cross-examination may have terrors for the best prepared 
witness. This answer suggests to the questioner another 
way of putting his inquiry, and that a way which may 
destroy the outworks with which the Minister has sur- 
rounded his original answer. No amount of notice of one 
question can enable him to answer another question with- 
out notice, yet this is what a supplementary question 
often is and may always become. They are a class of 
questions, therefore, which ought to be forbidden wherever 
they may lead to really disastrous consequences, and 
no one can pretend that in the region of foreign affairs 
they may not have this character. Mr. Balfour did not 
at all exaggerate what the process really amounts to. 
They may lead on a Minister to make a statement the 
mischievous effects of which might be far-reaching and 
long-lasting, and it is the interest of every Government 
and of the nation at large that the representatives of the 
Foreign Office in the House of Commons should be 
ad quaiely protected against being thus led on. The 
only way in which this protection can be supplied is by 
such an understanding as that which Lord Cranborne 
pleaded by way of justification of his silence when Mr. 
Dillon followed up the question of which he had given 
notice with another of which he had not given notice. 
The inquisitiveness of the House is too developed to make 
any such restriction popular, and to this must be attri- 
buted the decline in the Government majority. But that 
the Government were right, and the Unionists who voted 
against them or did not vote at all wrong, we have no 


doubt. 





THE REFRESHMENT OF THE PEOPLE. 


E feel it at once a duty and a pleasure to call the 
attention of our readers to the excellent character 

of the work which is being done by the People’s Refresh- 
ment House Association, Limited, its growing scope,and the 
practically unlimited field for social service which is 
offered by the development of its resources in recognition 
of its proved claims upon public support. We may hold 
what views we like upon the thorny subject of compensa- 
tion for licenses extinguished by public authority, and 
upon the importance of a diminution in the number of 
licensed houses. We may believe that, ceferis paribus, 
the temptations to intemperance in any two localities 
vary directly with the ratio between the number of public- 
houses and the population. Or we may accept the 
logic of a distinguished Peer, whose identity nothing shall 
induce us even to canvass, who maintained that as in his 
own country house, where there were forty bedrooms, he 
did not feel at all more inclined to go to sleep than in 
matsions of more modest dimensions, so a village with 
a public-house at every tenth door or so was likely to be 





just as sober as one where there were only two or three 
But we cannot differ openly, or even at heart, on the 
question whether, alcoholic liquor having its undeniable 
properties, and being allowed to be sold by retail, it can 
fail to be vastly more desirable that it should be sold 
under the conditions prevailing in the inns kept by the 
People’s Refreshment House Association than under 
those existing in ordinary public-houses and beershops 
If it be asked what are the chief points of difference 
between those sets of conditions, we must refer, for a 
full answer, to the papers setting forth the aims of 
the Association, and the rules and “instructions to 
managers ” whereby it is sought to carry those aims into 
effect,—all which papers and any other supplementary 
information that may be desired can be obtained from 
Captain F. C. Boehmer, the secretary of the Association, 
at its office in Broadway Chambers, Westminster, The 
essential feature, however, is that the publicans in 
the Association’s public-houses are not only men care. 
fully chosen by a body whose raison Wétre is the ful. 
filment of the spirit, as well as the letter, of the 
licensing laws, but are placed in circumstances in which 
their interests are in line with that fulfilment. In other 
words, the managers of the Association’s houses are 
salaried servants, liable to surprise visits of inspection, 
and foremost among whose instructions is the preven- 
tion of all excess and disorder. They are provided with 
the necessary supplies on terms directed to secure that 
their gains beyond their salaries shall arise from the 
sale, not of intoxicants, but of non-alcoholic beverages 
and food. Each manager is “asked,” in an admir- 
able clause of the little paper of instructions, “to 
regard himself as an agent in the cause of temperance 
and good behaviour, who, by the general tone and system 
of management of his house, will make it a place where 
recreation and social intercourse of a harmless nature 
may be enjoyed, and where refreshments of the best 
quality may be obtained under conditions that encourage 
age temperance.” And each manager knows that it 
is by the fulfilment of the ideal thus set before him 
that he will both secure and retain the favour of 
his employers and develop his chances of adding to 
his income. 


Such is the theory and such the practice. We should, 
indeed, be very sorry to suggest that there are not, 
scattered over the country, a very considerable number of 
inns in which the personality and influence of the land- 
lord have produced very much the kind of tavern atmo- 
sphere which is indicated as desirable in the words above 
quoted, and in the general tenor of the paper containing 
them. But, human nature and alcoholic liquor being 
what they respectively are, nothing, we think, can be more 
obvious than that the ordinary conditions of the publican’s 
trade are not such as to facilitate the creation of such 
an atmosphere, and that, on the whole, they tend to 
become less rather than more favourable to its develop- 
ment. Nothing, on the other hand, can be clearer 
than that provision of opportunities of indoor refresh- 
ment with social recreation, of a really wholesome 
character, is an increasingly urgent need for our working 
classes. Their homes, it is true, are happily, in many 
cases, much more comfortable than they were a generation 
ago. But apart from the great number of instances 
where the fact is otherwise, there has been with them, 
as with all classes, a steady development of the craving 
for entertainment, which, whether we contemplate it with 
satisfaction or with misgiving, it would be worse than 
idle to ignore. This is very observable among the artisans 
of our great towns, but it is quite equally present and 
less easy to meet among the peasantry of our rural dis- 
tricts. It is, by common acknowledgment, the sense of 
dulness in the life there which is one of the main 
influences driving the agricultural labourers into the 
towns. These things being so, it is difficult to overrate 
the service rendered by those who set themselves, as the 
People’s Refreshment House Association do, to provide 
conditions favourable to the creation, at present mainly in 
purely agricultural villages—though already their work 
extends beyond that—of centres of wholesome and sober 
cheeriness. We are convinced that there can hardly be 
a squire or country parson or country doctor or farmer 
of any public spirit and real sympathy with the feelings, 
and care for the best interests, of his humble neighbours 
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who would not feel that, if the opportunity arose, it 
would be an immense gain to get some house in the 
neighbourhood under the charge of the Association. 
Institutes and libraries are all very well in their own 
way. The more we can get our peasantry to find pleasure 
in reading, the better. But, after all, there will still remain 
a perfectly natural and reasonable desire for free and easy 
chat with one’s neighbours in a warm, well-lighted room, 
over whatever beverage is to one’s taste. The People’s 
Refreshment House Association, so far as their resources 
go, secure that the best conditions of the good old- 
fashioned, well-conducted village inu shall be reproduced 
with, as we bave shown, as near an approach as possible 
to security against temptation to excess. At the begin- 
ning of 1900, as appears from the Association’s Annual 
Report just issued, they had seven inns in their possession, 
and during the year they took over seven more. For the 
most part, judging from photographs of them, to be seen 
at the office, they are attractive-looking houses of an 
antique type, with pleasant old-world signs swinging in 
front of them,—the ‘Green Man’ at Tunstall, the 
‘Red Lion’ at Broad Clyst, the ‘Dog and Doublet’ 
at Sandon, Staffordshire, and so forth. Inside, too, 
there is nothing to distinguish them from the best 
managed of ordinary inns, with this not unimportant 
exception, that there are no advertisements of alcoholic 
liquors, and there ave advertisements of non-intoxicants. 
The sign is enough to show you that you can get whatever 
beer or spirits you want, in moderation; but on entering 
you perceive at once that you can also, if it suits you, get 
milk-and-soda, lemonade, cceoa, or what-not, and such 
solid refreshment as you require. Some of these houses 
are on roads frequented by bicyclists, and receive a 
good deal of patronage from such travellers. And the 
total financial result of their working is a dividend for 
1900 of 5 per cent. to the shareholders and £200 or so 
of surplus profits. Of this last sum in each year about 
half, more or less, has been, or is proposed to be, 
partly placed to reserve and partly carried forward, 
and the remainder, after the example of the Scandina- 
vian prototypes of the Association, applied to objects of 
public utility in the localities where the profits have been 
secured. Thus those of the ‘Sparkford Inn,’ Sparkford, 
yielded in 1899 £15 for an improvement in the village 
water supply ; the ‘Green Man’ yielded £30 for a fund 
for a district nurse at Tunstall; and the ‘Red Lion,’ 
£5 for the Nursing Fund, £5 for the Clothing Club, 
and £5 for the “village lamps and green” at Broad 
Clyst. 


Such are the kinds of results achieved by the Associa- 
tion of which we speak. It is not pretended that every 
manager has turned out all that was hoped of him, but 
speaking broadly, the inns appear to be realising the 
aims of their founders, and we think that the Bishop of 
Chester, who has been the apostle of the movement, and 
who is chairman of the Executive Council, and all the 
enlightened and practical philanthropists who are his col- 
leagues and supporters are cordially to be congratulated on 
the large measure of success they have achieved. Most 
encouraging, perhaps, of all the results, so far, are the 
returns secured by the ‘Plume of Feathers’ at Sher- 
borne, where—as is not the case in most of the other places 
Where the Association has hitherto operated—there are 
Many competing public-houses of the ordinary type. 
After a month or two in which the takings were 
alarmingly small, the Sherborne venture “caught on,” 
and has since been yielding distinctly satisfactory 
returns. Stimulated, perhaps, by this success, the Asso- 
ciation has completed negotiations for the taking over of 
four more houses, of which three are in Midland mining 
districts where there will be competition of a serious 
character. We cannot but think that if our readers will 
consider the facts we aave summarised, and make inquiry 
for themselves into the working of the People’s Refresh- 
ment House Association, not a few of them will be dis- 
posed to respond to the urgent appeal which is made for 
more capital to carry on its increasing business. If they 
are so disposed they have only to write to the secretary, 
(Broadway Chambers, Westminster), and he will inform 
them how to invest in the Association’s funds. There 


are few, if any, businesses in the country the development 
of which would deserve to be contemplated with more 


THE INNER LIFE AND ITS DANGERS. 


HE practical materialism of modern life is producing the 
inevitable reaction to which students of social conditions 
have looked forward for some time. This reaction manifests 
itself in two forms. On the one hand a spiritual philosophy 
is undermining the bases of naturalism and agnosticism; on 
the other personal devotion and prictical piety are reasserting 
the neglected claims of the inner life. Book after book has 
come before us dealing with this aspect of life; the latest 
being a short work by Mr. F. A. Marsh in Messrs. Marshall's 
series of books of devotion. It does not in any sense make 
against these works that they are flavoured by a distinct Evan- 
gelical tinge. As the extreme High Church party has some- 
times appeared to lay claim to a kind of natural right to dea] 
with devotional literature it is well to be reminded that the 
revival of personal religion was the outcome of the Evan- 
gelical movement of the eighteenth century, in whose noble, 
if narrow, school several of the greatest High Churchmen 
were themselves trained. 


The chief danger attaching to devotional literature and 
the devotional frame of mind is that introspective tendency 
which leads to withdrawal from the world and to an un- 
natural demand for such a change of daily conditions as 
would reduce life to colourless individuality and man to the 
status of asceticism. We say nothing against the monastic 
life, and we think with Aristotle that the respective merits of 
the life of action and that of contemplation are arguable. 
We know what monasticism did for Europe, and we know 
also that all men’s lives are not to be moulded on the same 
pattern. The lonely seer has his place in the vast and com- 
plex order of things, whether as philosopher or saint. But it 
seems to us that, just in proportion as human society isin a 
fairly healthy condition, in that proportion will the services 
of the monk, hermit, or contemplative visionary be less called 
for. The monastery, the hermit’s cell, were partly a reaction 
from a corrupt and decaying social order. The visionary in 
the desert perceived that nothing more was to come from 
that order, that, in fact, it was disorder, and that the founda- 
tions of the society of the future were to be laid on another 
basis. This, together with the obvious utilitarian services 
rendered by the Benedictines, is the justification of the 
monastic system of Western Europe. 


Now if asceticism and introspection form the inevitable 
reaction from a corrupt society, we may expect the converse 
to hold good; that is to say, extreme devotional tendencies 
will lead to the revival of corruption and generally pervasive 
evil. The reign of the saints will be followed by the unclean 
Comus rout. Luther’s simile of the drunken man on the 
horse who sways from side to side will be fulfilled under 
these conditions. Unhappily human history seems to confirm 
this view of mankind, for how rarely is there a clear advance 
of man asa whole, how often does sense subdue soul, and soul 
take its ghostly revenge on sense! But we must not be cowed 
by the past. God gives to each generation a new day, and it 
is for us to determine that the future shall not be as the past. 
While, therefore, we gladly recognise the rise of the new 
spirit of devotion and inwardness, we wish to see that spirit 
expressed in the actual world rather than its leading men to 
withdraw themselves into seclusion; and for this there are 
two reasons, social and personal. 


The social reason has been partly stated. An immense 
overbalancing of the devotional and ascetic spirit leads in- 
evitably to reaction, and so defeats its own purpose. But, 
apart from this, we think that the new religious spirit 
should tend to express itself in social institutions as well 
as in personal life. The motto of the monks, laborare 
est orare, is largely, if not wholly, true. Had the Bene- 
dictine Order in its noble origin contented itself with 
the prayer in the cloistered cell, it would never have 
impressed itself on the world as it did. It was also in 
healthy and honest labour, in the doing of justice, and in 
the so-called secular pursuits carried on in a religious spirit 
that it transformed Western Europe and founded a new social 
order on the ruins of the old. Christianity does not, and 
cannot, content itself with what is called personal salvation. 
Without neglecting that, it also aims at a new society, the 
Kingdom of Heaven, and it labours ardently to bring men 





unmixed satisfaction. 





into that Kingdom. No personal salvation without social 
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effort conceived in the spirit of the Founder of the King- 
dom,—such is the programme of Christianity. Therefore, 
while we admit that Christianity has a legitimate ascetic 
side, we contend that that is for occasional development, but 
that the growth of a better social order under Christian in- 
fluences represents the normal tendency of the Christian 
religion. In so far as Christianity permeates the world, the 
less room will there be for asceticism, while the necessary 
spirit of personal devotion will be reinforced by the daily 
power of active work for others. That work will not be 
confined to what are usually known as religious agencies ; 
it will express itself in all things needful to a true human 
life. 

The personal argument against over-religiousness (if we 
may use the phrase without being misconceived) is also vital. 
Even the most saintly may well realise that life is an art as 
well as an effort. It has its esthetic as well as its heroic side. 
The Greeks understood that better than any other people, 
hence the supremacy of Greek art and philosophy. We need 
not waver the least in our allegiance to Christianity if we 
also admit the importance for man of the Greek ideal of poise, 
of balance. The saint, the ascetic, the devotee, must not, 
under colour of saving our souls, prevent us from perceiving 
how much greater the soul is than they suppose. Is this 
wonderful panorama of Nature, to which Anthony and Bernard 
were blind, to go for nothing? Is the art, the literature, the 
law evolved by man in thousands of years, to be counted as 
anempty thing? “He hath set the world in their hearts” 
runs a significant Bible text, and well that it is so while the 
world is used rightly, as not abusing it. Not to shun and 
hate this great world, but to raise it to a higher level, and so 
to make it correspond to the higher visions of the soul,—that 
is the true and larger aim which the more expanded 
Christianity demands. This larger action doubtless has its 
struggles and temptations,—from them we never escape this 
side death. But what a delusion it is to imagine that the 
lonely soul is free from temptation because there are no visible 
agencies of sin around him. The noble life comes from 
within, and the temptations of the soul come from within 
also. If, as Marcus Aurelius said, life may be lived well even 
in a palace, spiritual death may fall on the anchorite on a 
solitary pillar. John Bunyan saw in his vision that there was 
a way to hell even from the gates of the Celestial City. 





TO RAISE THE BLOCKADE OF LONDON. 

N “R. CHARLES BOOTH’S paper on the need for quick 

locomotion into and out of London touches more than 
the problem of housing the poor. If means could be devised 
for quick and cheap transport through the circle of bricks and 
mortar, it would raise the intolerable blockade which is stifling 
all communication between the fringe of fresh air and elbow. 
room which lies outside London and the City itself. For 
years London has been the only city in England where rapid 
locomotion is impossible. Weare used to the congestion of 
the main streets, which makes it difficult to drive much 
faster than the normal pace of an omnibus, and to the 
slow though moderately certain Underground, on which there 
are no fast trains, and stoppages absorb at least one-third of 
the time, a defect which is only partly remedied on the “tube” 
railways by the greater speed with which the train deposits its 
passengers. But London is now blockaded both for exit and 
entrance. The only fast trains running into the termini of 
the main lines are trains from a distance, not trains available 
to take the outlying London artisan or London business 
man to town, and to drop him, after running in at fifty 
miles an hour, close to his day’s work. The line is clear 
for the fast expresses; but for the great and daily sub- 
urban passenger traflic there are only slow stopping trains, 
often unpunctual and always liable to be “held up” in favour 
of the country traffic of the lines. Even so the terminus is 
often at a distance from the office, and still more often far 
removed from the industrial districts in which the workmen 
are employed. Supposing that at present these are endeavour- 
ing to live in the healthier and less crowded country districts 
by Tottenham or the north, where the County Council 
is said to contemplate spending £1,500,000 on industrial 
dwellings, or eastwards over the water on the higher 
ground of Kent, they lose time in reaching the station, 
have a slow journey to town, are often blocked at 








the jaws of the terminus, and when arrived there are 
obliged to take another journey on foot. The City man 
suffers exactly the same difficulties en route, though he js 
dropped nearer his work. If anything he is less considered 
on the railway, for he has no special trains provided for his 
use. Men who travel up daily from intermediate stations on 
the Croydon, Waterloo, Brighton, and other suburban lines 
complain that the fatigue of the slow railway journey and 
the worry of constant loss of time and unpunctuality 
almost annul the benefits of living in a purer air and quieter 
surroundings. Safe speeds of sixty miles an hour, and an 
average speed of fifty miles an hour, can be run on these lines 
by the country trains. Yet a resident in Richmond or 
Ealing, or in Epping Forest or Greenwich, cannot often 
reckon on an average speed of more than twenty miles an 
hour to carry him into London. The present railway manage. 
ment on the trunk lines cannot fairly be blamed for this, 
They were not made to take Londoners into London, but to 
bring goods and passengers from the provinces. It is the 
traffic and growth of Outer London which have set up the 
present blockade by rail. The alternative is to use the 
roads now that fast motor traffic is permissible. This recom. 
mends itself to Mr. Arthur Balfour, who suggested last week 
in a letter on the question to Mr. Walter Stead, the convener 
of the conference at which Mr. Booth read his paper, that a 
system of radiating thoroughfares should be established, con. 
fined to rapid self-propelled traffic, connected with the regi. 
dential outlying districts by some arrangement of “ feeding” 
vehicles which could pick up passengers from door to door, 


But the blockade of the roads is almost worse than that of 
the railways. Until quite recently the great roads leading out 
of and into London were practically forgotten. They were 
also, to some extent, disused, which accounts for the encroach- 
ments and obstacles which have grown up, and prevent their 
being widened. The period of disuse covered the interval 
between the total absorption of the old waggon transport from 
the country by the railways and of the coach traffic by the 
passenger trains, and the growth of Greater London. The 
latter has covered these roads with an enormous and ever- 
increasing waggon and van traffic, taking goods out of 
London and from the railways to the suburban houses and 
shops. Thousands of brewers’ vans are daily carrying beer 
to the suburban “publics” and blocking the roads while passing 
and unloading, coal waggons are delivering suburban coal; 
railway lorries, Carter Paterson’s carts, meat-vans and flour- 
vans, and retail tradesmen’s carts, with the omnibus traffic, 
and the growing motor traffic, make the entrances to London 
by road as congested as those by rail. A correspondent of 
the Daily Mail who took the trouble to count the number of 
vehicles passing the point where Euston Road crosses Totten- 
ham Court Road found that in a few years these had increased 
from three thousand to thirteen thousand per diem! Travellers 
by motor or persons driving in pleasure-carriages find that 
at certain times in the day it is a matter of difficulty, and 
even of danger, to leave London at all by certain roads. 
No one ever tries to drive into the City now from the 
East, South, or North, though fifty years ago a rich mer- 
chant with a taste for horses would drive his phaeton and 
pair, or even a coach and four, from Denmark Hill or Clapham 
or Chislehurst up to town daily. Buta drive down the Old 
Kent Road or eastwards is almost impossible. The Great 
North Road by Edgware still remains open, and also those 
across the hills on the Surrey side of the river; but there the 
steep hills of Putney and Richmond have always been, and 
will remain, an obstacle. 

In order to raise the blockade it is pretty clear that we 
must not look to the railways. They are full up to their limit. 
You cannot widen the lines where they enter London except ata 
prohibitive cost ; and even if this were done the present termini 
are not uniformly well situated. ‘“ Tubes,” the panacea of the 
moment, are too expensive also. They will probably answer 
for passenger traffic only, inside the outer circle. But they 
are not a means of rapid transport, and they do not carry any 
goods. Rapid transport of goods is one of the benefits 
promised by motor-cars, and denied by “tubes.” At present, 
in London the Greater as well as in London the Less, there is 
no rapid transport of goods either below or above ground. 
Turn we then tothe roads. Shall they be widened, with special 
tracks for horse-and-cart traffic, forfoot passengers, for bicycles 
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andfor motors? That is what seems possible to many students 
ofthe problem, and, given space or the money to command it, it 
would involve less effort of mind and less interference with set 
:deas than any other course. Even if there were no congestion on 
the main road, the present muddle of vehicles could not be 
allowed to goon. The slowest set the pace for the rest. Costly 
motor-cars have to wait for beer-drays and muck-waggons to get 
clear, speedy cyclists creep despondingly behind omnibus steps, 
a first-rate carriage and pair has to conform to the pace of the 
tradesman’s van. In Holland a light railroad, a cycle track, 
a foot pavement, 2 carriage road, and a canal may all be seen 
yunning side by side. In American cities and in Sydney the 
eyele has its asphalted separate course. Here, outside the 
London area, it would be possible to have quadruple roads, 
for horse, steam, cycle, and foot traffic, in which each could 
have free play. We do not know what was the cost per mile 
of widening the streets of Paris, and of making new streets, 
in the days of Napoleon IIT. That was a far greater achieve- 
ment than such an adjustment of the ten or twelve main 
arteries leading into London from outside. But as all the 
largest and most expensive buildings form along these great 
astasion, it is probable that it would be cheaper to make new 
and special roads for motor and cycle traffic only, as Mr. Balfour 
suggests, and regulated entirely with that object, leaving the 
present main roads for general traffic as at present, lightened 
by the natural diversion of all the future motor-cars, 
heavy and light, to the special routes. Inside London 
these new motor roads could be carried along the 
back-streets, where small gardens, back-yards, and cot- 
tages could be bought up cheaply, compared with the 
highly rented frontages which would have to be taken over if 
the main roads were widened. Leading to these, new roads 
would have to be connected with the main roads by loops. 
A survey of a good map of London shows there are various 
enclaves of unoccupied and unencumbered ground through 
which these could be brought to distances surprisingly near 
the centre of London. Fields and open land reach from the 
North-West, through the open space of Wormwood Scrubbs, 
to within two miles from Paddington and a mile from Holland 
Park. A loop road could be made through fields and gardens 
from Hounslow, behind Brentford, missing the long, contracted 
“out” of Brentford, and coming in through Gunnersbury, 
and so to the back of Hammersmith, through ground mainly 
unoccupied or covered with small gardens, up to the “ Tube” 
at Shepherd’s Bush. Meadows still run up into Greater London 
from the North at Kilburn and Tottenham, and on the South 
at Wandsworth and Barnes. When the motor and cycle 
roads have been conducted through this new ground to the 
fringe of the solid bricks and mortar, they might be taken by 
the line of least resistance—that is, of least expenditure—as 
near to the heart of the City as the resources employed would 
admit. 





BIRDS AND THEIR SINGING. 
HE study of the language of birds is a somewhat 
neglected branch of country lore, and the majority of 
ornithologists have trained the eye to far more acute obser- 
vation than the ear. Not only does this lead to mistakes, and 
to the overlooking of interesting and important facts, but in 
consequence of it many naturalists have a one-sided and in- 


complete impression of the personality of the birds. For 
birds show a great deal of character in their singing. Voice 


and tune and the whole manner of delivery are usually very 
distinctive, and until the naturalist is familiar with them he 
cannot be said really to know his birds. 

Among our British birds, to go no further afield, there is to 
be found every grade of vocal accomplishment. A few water- 
birds are practically voiceless; many shore-birds and hawks 
have one call-note that does duty, with slight modification 
for mood and season, for all converse with their kind; and so 
on we could trace a series up to the more modest songsters, 
and from them to those finer songsters that are more 
especially “the poet’s birds.” This gradual advance is 
brought about not by the substitution of music for the eruder 
call-note, but by the addition of the more musical notes; for 
not only does the song-bird retain its call-notes, but it gains 
as well between its call-notes and its song a large vocabulary 
of most expressive language. There is often a strong family 


of birds. Striking examples of this family likeness are to be 
found in the piping or whistling notes of the waders and the 
wailing cries of the gulls, and of the singing birds probably 
no better example could be chosen than the thrush family. 
Modern ornithology has placed the thrushes at the head of 
the list of birds, regarding them and their relations as the 
highest of all in organisation; and one of their chief points of 
supremacy is in their power of song. The three best-known 
members of the thrush family that breed and sing with us in 
England are the common song-thrush, its larger cousin, the 
missel-thrush, and the blackbird; and all of these are noted 
and prized for their song. The family resemblance in 
their voice and manner of singing is very marked; all 
of them have loud, clear, and flute-like voices, and they 
love to sing from a commanding position, generally the 
top of one of the highest trees. But they have their 
differences as well. The song-thrush is the least polished 
performer of the three. If you are close enough you will 
hear that he intersperses many harsh and squeaky notes 
among the flute-like ones; but his song stands altogether un- 
rivalied as an expression of hearty open-air happiness. The 
missel-thrush is a larger and more courageous )ird, and his 
disposition comes out in his singing. He has no harsh notes, 
and his voice is strikingly clear and liquid; his song, for the 
most part, is made up of a number of phrases, repeated and 
not very varied, but he has a curious way of keeping his voice 
up without a drop on the last note—a way that compels 
your attention and makes you listen for the next phrase. 
However it may be brought about, the main character of the 
missel-thrush’s song is the wild ring of freedom that seems 
to pulse through it; it fits in exactly with the bird’s habit of 
singing in wild, stormy weather, such as lowers the enthusiasm 
of other birds below the singing point, and it is this habit 
that has gained for him the name of “stormcock” among the 
country folk. But of this trio the real artist in song is the 
blackbird. It is not only that his voice is wonderfully rich 
and mellow; his delivery is so eminently artistic. He allows 
his song to fall from him, as it were, in detached strains full 
of exquisite melody and seemingly full of thoughtfulness 
and feeling. Several blackbirds singing together produce 
what is probably the finest bird-chorus on the earth, and 
this is partly owing to their intermittent style of song; 
they do not interrupt or interfere with one another much. 
The blackbird is at his best in the evening, for his mellow 
fragments of song seem to be speaking of the rest and quiet- 
ness of the closing day; and the chorus that you will hear 
on the outskirts of a wood in the summer twilight must stir 
your emotions as much as it charms your ear. 


Every one has noticed how silent the woods are in winter. 
Travellers tells us of the year-round lonely silence of tropical 
forests ; but our smaller woodlands in England have a season 
of life and activity, and especially in the early summer 
months they are full of song and the flitting to and fro of 
small birds amongst the underwood. Our own stay-at-home 
birds, the thrushes and chaffinches, robins and wrens, are 
responsible for some of this added life and bustle, but the 
great difference is due to the little summer migrants of 
the warbler tribe. They come trooping in all through the 
few rapid weeks of real spring-time, and almost before you 
can realise that the change is due the woods are filled with a 
lively population, and ringing with song to a degree that 
would seem wonderful beyond belief after the long stillness of 
the winter if you had not learnt to expect it. For the 
warblers are worthy of their name. They are pre-eminently 
Nature’s instruments of song. No other birds seem so to 
love their singing and to weave it so intimately and so con- 
tinuously into all their life and doings of the summer-time. 
We find, as we should expect in such a large group, a great 
variety of gifts and great differences in the voice and manner 
of their song; in fact there is no group that shows less of 
that family likeness that is so strong among the thrushes. 
For example, the chiffchaff and willow wren are very typical 
warblers, and are almost identical in form and plumage, yet 
the contrast in their notes is striking: the chifichaff’s, a 
clear, ringing call, like the dripping of water into a 
magic well; the willow wren’s, a gentle little song, 
a simple running down the scale, but really moving 
in its plaintiveness and pathos when you _ hear it 





likeness in voice among the members of any particular group 
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two songs, those of the blackcap and garden warbler, 
so much alike that many people find it hard to distinguish 
them ; both are liquid and flute-like, and very similar in general 
style, but the blackcap’s, though the more brilliant of the two, 
isa “set piece” that you get to know in time; whilst the 
garden warbler’s is more sustained and modulated, and at the 
same time original and varied in tune. Of a totally different 
type, again, is the lively but jerky and scrambled song of the 
whitethroat; and the irrepressible sedge warbler carries the 
same style to its consummation in a headlong gabble of notes 
of every kind, working up from a harsh chatter to a wild con- 
fusion of sounds, a quick, unhesitating torrent of scraps that 
might have been snatched from half the bird-songs of the 
land. Of yet another and a quite unique type, are the 
tongs of the wood wren and grasshopper warbler; they are 
distinct enough from one another, but they agree in that they 
both consist of a sequence of strange ticking notes, more like the 
zallof an insect than a bird. And if there are wide differences 
in voice among the warblers, the differences in manner are 
just as strong. The chiffchaff and willow wren utter their 
song while they are gliding about among the twigs, and 
scarcely make a pause for it; in fact, though you are watch- 
ing the very bird that is singing, you are frequently in doubt 
whether the voice comes from that or another bird, unless you 
are near enough to see the pulsing and vibration of the delicate 
little frame as the song breaks from it. The blackcap and 
garden warbler have the same desultory way between their 
songs, but they always pause at the moment of singing and 
throw their heart into it. The grasshopper warbler, on the 
contrary, takes his singing very seriously; when he does 
begin it he usually makes a bout of it, often placing himself 
on the topmost twig of a bush and reeling off his curious 
strain with no long intervals for an hour together. The wood 
wren, too, is nearly as persistent and even more absorbed, for 
he quivers his half-opened wings and turns round and round 
on his perch to give force to his delivery, a performance that 
to us seems in rather humorous contrast with the unbirdlike 
sounds that are the sole result of it all. But for perfect 
abandonment the whitethroat takes the palm. His custom 
is to launch himself from the hedgerow and pour out 
his zigzag song through an equally zigzag and tipsy course in 
the air, finishing with a dive back into the hedge again; he 
often sings as well without leaving the hedge, but always with 
the utmost animation of posture and action. 

There are others of the warblers that are less well known, 
though all are dear to the lover of the country. Dear to him 
also for their song are many of the finches, the buntings, and 
the titlarks, and these again show a wide range of style and 
delivery. Then there is the little brown wren, the “jenny 
wren” of the country people, the restless, bob-tailed embodi- 
ment of unfailing good spirits, with that ringing song of such 
astonishing power and volume that is heard at its very best 
when the snow lies thick and the land is stilled in the grip of 
the frost. 

By general consent the title of “the poet’s bird” belongs to 
the nightingale. Coming as it does midway between the two 
greatest tribes of songsters, the thrushes and the warblers, and 
combining all the best qualities of both in its single throat, the 
nightingale seems inevitably marked out as the master- 
singer. Yet even when we take into account all the 
possibilities of its lineage and connections, the powers of the 
nightingale are wonderful in the highest degree. In melody 
and grace it can surpass the blackbird, it has a brilliance far 
greater than the blackcap’s, and even the garden warbler is 
very far behind it in modulation and originality; whilst it 
has an eloquence and an apparent design in its singing that 
are barely hinted at in the song of any other bird. And yet 
there is one other bird that is surely more essentially the bird 

of poetry. The skylark lacks some of the elements of romance 
that help to bring the nightingale into notice, and its very 
commonness tends to blind us to its rare qualities. But he 
who cultivates the habit of trying now and then to see the 
common things of life as though he were looking on them for 
the first time has a vast field of wonder opened to him; and 
he will meet with little more full of miracle than the sudden 
springing of this bird up from the field with its whole being 
absorbed in song and in gaining the broad, light-filled space of 
heaven. It is the very bodying forth of the idea of prayer, 
and the music of the song as it streams down from the sky 





seems the purest, the most artless and wholesome expression 
of a wealth of feelings of at once the loftiest and the most 
homely kind. For when the lark has climbed, singing cease. 
lessly, till the eye all but loses him, his is no song of exultg. 
tion in his escape to a fairer element; a softened tone of 
gentle restraint runs through it, as if up there in the sky he 
is still thinking of the meadows beneath him, and the well. 
known details of their flowers and blades of grass. It is hard 
to believe that we are merely reading into the skylark our 
own thoughts in watching him. It is hard to believe that 
this miracle could have arisen save as the outcome of some 
deep feeling in the heart of Nature that must find utterance, 
Yet, however it may arise, and whatever it may mean, it is 
none the less a miracle, and it can be fitly described only by 
the deeper insight and the richer language of the poet; and 
the poet’s bird the skylark must ever Le. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





PRO-BOER PROSCRIPTION. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—If “M. F. G.” is correct in saying that his statements 
have been already made in the House by the Member for 
Mansfield and not disputed, then this must have been due to 
any cause but their indisputableness. ‘“ W.” points out that 
“M. F. G.” is “inaccurate in one at least of his bracketed 
comments.” I think he is inaccurate in at least three others, 
(1) He brackets off Mr. Wyberg as “Consolidated Goldfields,” 
Is it not well known that this gentleman resigned his post— 
that of consulting engineer to the company at a salary of 
£1,500 a year—early in 1899 with the express object of gaining 
full political freedom? If so, could anything be unfairer than 
to describe and proscribe him as “ M.F.G.” does? (2) What 
“important posts in the Transvaal and Orange River Colony” 
have been given to General Brabant and (3) Mr. C. P. Crewe? 
I thought these gentlemen were officers in forces of Coloiial 
irregulars and were engaged just now in defending their 
own Colony against Boer invaders. Does “M. F. G.” 
mean that the Boers “consider, with some reason,” that 
political opponents should not be allowed to oppose them 
in the field? I suspect any one fully informed could 
point out other inaccuracies. If not inaccuracies, is it not 
at least rather absurd to dismiss eminent lawyers like 
Mr. Van Hulsteyn (a Hollander, by the way) and Mr, 
Solomon as “ Eckstein’s attorney,’ “ Farrar’s attorney”? As 
well describe Eckstein or Farrar as “ Van Hulsteyn’s client,” 
“ Solomon’s client.” Of course the big firms, at Johannes. 
burg as elsewhere, go to the most successful lawyers. That 
does not make the lawyers their political creatures. Probably 
at Wolverhampton any leading commercial magnate goes for 
law to Sir Henry Fowler or his firm. Would “M. F. G.” 
think “So-and-so’s attorney” a sufficient public disposal of 
Sir Henry Fowler? The whole suggested test is simply silly. 
Directly or indirectly, the whole Outlander community is 
bound up with the great mining industry, and if you proscribe 
everybody who has anything to do with a company as director 
or as expert in any of the professions, the entire working 
class being also written off as “tools of capitalists,” pray who 
is left,—especially if you also proscribe, as “M. F. G.” 
would, every one who has been a member of a political asso- 
ciation? He would simply scoop away the whole heart and 
brain of the industrial community. Such is the Pro-Boer! 
There is no earthly reason to suppose that such is the Boer. 
By the way, your readers may be reminded that these 
appointments, quoted by “M. F. G.” as Sir A. Milner’s, and 
as the chief illustration “so far” of the Colonial Office policy, 
are, in fact, not Sir A. Milner’s at all, being simply the 
temporary improvisations of the military upon occupying 
Pretoria and Johannesburg. As such, if not all perfect for 
permanencies, they seem to be a very fair lot.—I am, Sir, &e., 


G. 





THE TRANSVAAL APPOINTMENTS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPEGTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Your correspondent “ W.” does me injustice in supposing 
I would like to see “the spectre of exclusiveness” imported to 
the Transvaal. On the contrary, I fully agree with him in 





hoping that Sir Alfred Milner will choose his subordinates 
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— : : sewer? | 
entirely on their merits. I will not say “continue” to doso, as | Spectator of February 16th? The Cardinal in his pastoral 
so far no one has shown how the gentlemen selected are | letter neither uses the words “as for peace-parted souls,” 
specially fitted for their posts. But we must recognise that | nor any phrase which can be thus summarised. His 
there is an unfitness apart from personal ability. Irishmen | references are wholly to “the souls of her own children,” 
have filled high positions with credit in various parts of the | “ members of our Church,” “deceased Catholics.” The para- 
Empire, yet they are not appointed to the Irish Chief | graph succeeding those quoted from runs as follows :—‘ At 
Secretaryship, for, I conclude, the good reason that it would | the same time we may remind you that it is lawful to those 
be hard to find a leading Ivishman whose interests would not | who believe that any persons have departed out of this life in 
be bound up in one special class, and who would not therefore | union with the soul of the Church, though not in her external 
be (however unjustly) open to the charge of partiality. If | communion, to offer privately prayers and good works for 
my reference to the feeling subsisting between the capitalists t heir release from purgatory. The Church herself forms no 
of the Rand and the Boers was vague (I need not notice | judgment upon a matter which must remain the secret between 
“Ws” suggestion that it was crtentionally so), it was partly | God and the individual soul.” The teaching contained in this 
owing to the belief that the fact that the Boers attributed | extract is wholly opposed to that which your note suggests 
both the present war and the Jameson Raid to a conspiracy | rather than affirms to be taught by the Cardinal and held by 
of capitalists to gain control of the Transvaal was too well | the Church, When it seemed from telegraphic summaries 
known to need proof, and partly to a fear that if I entered | that requiems were being celebrated for the Queen’s soul 
much into detail it might make my letter too long for inser- | in different parts of the Empire, many Catholics were 
tion, The same fear is accountable for the very much con- | aggrieved that they in England were forbidden masses for 
densed allusions to the antecedents of the holders of the | the dead. Subsequent information has shown the report of 
appointments; more particulars will, however, be found in requiems to be incorrect, and Mgr. Stanley’s letters to the 
Mr. Markham’s speech in the House of Commons on} Times have made it clear that responsibility rests not with 
December 16th. My remarks certainly did not apply to | Cardinal Vaughan, but withthe Congregation of the Holy Office. 
“Qutlanders” in general, as the latter have held meetings in | It may still be permitted Catholics to regret that the Cardinal 
Cape Town to protest against the appointments.—I am, Sir, | did not follow up the paragraph quoted by one urging his 
ke, clergy and people to remember the Queen in their masses and 
M. F. G. | prayers, and an intimation that he himself was offering the 
si ata ad — +q | Holy Sacrifice for her soul; that no popular service was 
THE CITIZEN 5 DU TY AT MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS ordered on the afternoon of the day of Si similar to that 
[To THE EpiroR oF THE “SPECTATOR. ] 4 held on Sunday ; that the Cardinal did not return from Rome 
Sir,—To those who are trying to arouse intelligent interest | 1, pg among his flock at a time of great national sorrow, 
in the matter “ municipal administration, and who atom 9 unless his health forbade the journey to England. In two 
see men “with clearness and breadth of view ree businesslike | joints your note seems to miss the point in its comparison of 
grip” taking a larger share in the conduct of local affairs, it | ¢),, King’s oath with Cardinal Vaughan’s pastoral. The 
may be serviceable to —. what is being done in Glasgow | Qatholic Peers complain of the oath “branding with contu- 
by the “ Citizens’ Union. There the problem was a Same | melious epithets ” certain doctrines of their faith. Your note 
as that presented in other large cities, viz.:—(1) Profound represents the doctrine as harsh, but the language is as 
apathy on the part of a great portion of the electorate, coup led | snoderate and decorous as the expression of so terrible a 
with a good deal of supercilious contempt and helpless proposition will allow. In the second place, the relation of 
criticism of the efforts of those engaged = es the the Cardinal to those outside his Communion and the King’s 
city’s affairs ; and (2) the difficulty of getting men of ty acity | position towards his Catholic subjects are very dissimilsr 
and position to offer themselves as candidates for the Town | and imply very different obligations —I am, Sir, &c., 
Council, In the year 1898 it was felt that the situation had BErrram Wrsox. 
become serious, and to cope with it the “ Citizens’ Union” was 
formed, and a large number of citizens of all classes, including 
many of the leading representative men, at once became 
members. At the last three municipal elections the Union 
has exercised an increasing influence in the direction of 
securing suitable candidates and arousing the interest of the 
electors. Briefly, the Union, by its constitution, is unsectarian 








(Unintentionally, no doubt, our correspondent has misrepre- 
sented our contention. In the first place, we weze most careful 
to say that the words “peace-parted” were not Cardinal 
Vaughan’s. Cardinal Vaughan says: “O publig religious 
services for the dead the Catholic Church knows of none but 
such as she has instituted for the souls of her own children, 
and non-political, and its objects are to secure the election of For them the Ttequiem Mass, the solemn absolution, and the 
suitable persons to the Council, and to further the good Catholic funeral office form the only memorial service for the 
government of the city. It is managed by an executive | dead in her Liturgy, bagivtel praesente sive absente cadavere. 
of twenty, on which the political parties are equally And he says later: “ Of other rites for the dead the 
represented, so that political considerations are entirely Church has seared The Cardinal then asks: “ What, 
excluded in the deliberations, and, as a matter of fact, have | then, can we do?” and adds: “Where there are church 
never obtruded themselves. Our method of working is to | bells they will be tolled as a sign of mourning and the 
co-operate with the District Ward Committees, by assisting national thas msy be 7ua. OP half-mast either within pa 
them to bring good candidates into the field. On the eve of without the precincts of our churches.” We said that the 
the election, and after careful inquiry, the Union selects and pastoral “was a shock to many Protestants who hoped and 
publishes in the Press a list of candidates whom they recom- believed that . =o" tolerant spirit now prevailed in the 
mend. The Union has a lecturer who delivers lectures | Roman Church,” and to that view we adhere. However that 
throughout the city on the work of various departments of | ™@Y be, we hold that the King should make no declaration and 
the Town Council, illustrated with lantern slides, and dis- take no oath am Cay Some offensive to Roman Catholics, and 
tributes a Year-book of statistical information and election | We consider that legislation to that effect should be carried out. 
results, along with a map showing the ward boundaries for T he Sovereign must remain = Protestant, but he must not 
the guidance of voters, besides leaflets bearing on local officially condemn palthags the slightest degree reflect on the 
affairs. We feel that the improvement aimed at must be | Te4s10Us Opimions ot his Roman Catholic subjects. Any Reo- 
gradual, but we have every reason to be satisfied with the posals in this direction will have our warmest support.—ED, 








lines on which we are working, and with the results already Spectator. | 
achieved. The secretary (714 West Nile Street, Glasgow) 
will be glad to send information with a copy of our Year- SERVICES OF GRAND SERJEANTRY. 
book to any one interested in the subject.—I am, Sir, &c., (To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
ARTHUR Hart, Chairman. S1z,—Will you permit me to put in a plea for the retention 
‘la West Nile Street, Glasgow. of certain ancient ceremonies closely interwoven with the his- 
tory of English regality? Parliament during the present 
THE ROMAN CATHOLIC PEERS’ PROTEST. reign is again to be opened in full state. May I be allowed to 
(To THe EpiTor oF THE “SeECTATOR.”] express the hope that the coronation of Edward VII. will 


Sir—May I point out that you seriously misrepresent | also be in full state, and that the precedents of William IV. 
Cardinal Vaughan in your “News of the Week” in the | and our late Queen will nct be followed? It is perhaps early 
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to talk of a coronation, but questions of ceremony cannot be 
dealt with by the Earl Marshal at the last moment. At the 
last two coronations the procession to the Abbey and the 
subsequent banquet in Westminster Hall were omitted, in both 
cases apparently for reasons personal to the Sovereign con- 
cerned. At the coronation of George IV., on the other hand, 
ancient precedents were strictly followed; the whole ceremony 
was carried through without a hitch; and elicited the 
warmest expressions of approval from Sir Walter Scott, not 
merely as a spectator, but as an antiquary. The most notable 
features of antiquarian interest, properly forming part of the 
coronation ceremony, but (with certain exceptions) omitted 
on these last occasions, arise out of certain incidents of 
feudal tenure known as services of Grand Serjeantry. It 
may be of interest to give a brief account of the chief of them- 
The -service of King’s Champion belongs to the Dymoke 
family, the representatives of the ancient house of Marmion, 
and it appertains to the manor of Scrivelsby. Documentary 
evidence of this service dates back to 20 Edward I.; but 
tradition makes it a Norman service. The earliest account 
of the ceremony is given by a chronicler of Richard I1.’s 
coronation. The great estates of the Marmions had then 
become dispersed. Tanfield was in the hands of the Fitz- 
Hughes, Tamworth belonged to Baldwin Freville, while 
Scrivelsby had come to the Dymokes. Accordingly, several 
claimants for the service presented themselves, but the Court 
of Claims decided for Scrivelsby. The following is a typical 
description of the ceremony ; the scene is laid at Henry VIII.’s 
coronation feast :— 

“The second course being served, in at the hall door entered a 
Knight armed at all points, his herald of arms before him, and 
presented himself to the King. This was Sir Robert Dymocke, 
champion to the King by tenure of his inheritance. Garter 
King of Heralds accosts him: ‘Sir Knight, from whence come 
you and what is your pretence?’ [After further preliminaries] 
his herald cries, ‘Oyes’; and then proclaims:—‘ If there be 
any person, of what estate or degree soever he be, that will 
say or prove that King Henry VIII. is not the rightful 
inheritor and King of the realm, I, Sir Robert Dymocke, here 
his champion, offer my glove to fight in his quarrel to the 
outraunce.’ ” 


The proceedings terminate by the King drinking to the 
Champion’s health out of a gold bowl, which the knight 
carries away with him. At the coronation of George IV. the 
service was performed by deputy, the then lord of the 
manor being in Holy Orders. The Cinque Ports claim the 
right to provide thirty-two men to carry the canopies under 
which the King and Queen walk in the procession. Hastings 
and Sandwich provide six bearers apiece; and Dover, 
Hythe, Rye, Romney, and Winchelsea four apiece. The 
bearers receive the canopies, with the bells and staves 
attached to them, for their service; and have the further 
privilege of dining at a table on the King’s right hand. The 
Lord Mayor and Corporation of London claim by prescrip- 
tion “de servir en le office de butlership, in aydements del 
capital butler de Angleterre,” and to dine at a table on the 
left side of the hall. Oxford claims a similar service. The 
lord of the Isle of Man is bound by his tenure to bring two 
falcons to the King at the banquet. The lord of Nether 
Bilsington in Kent claims the service of presenting the King 
with three maple cups. One moiety of the manor of Heydon 
in Essex is held by the service of giving the towel tothe King 
when washing before the banquet. The lord of the manor of 
Liston in Essex is bound to make wafers for the King and Queen, 
and bring them himself to the banqueting table. The tenure of 
the manor of Addington in Surrey is that the lord shall find 
a man to make a dish called “Geronts” in the King’s kitchen: 
the dish must be presented in person. At Edward VI.’s 
coronation the dish was called “ Degerount,” and “Brikked 
the King’s m* cooke” was deputed to make it. This must 
close a concise and, I fear, somewhat bald account of these 
interesting survivals from feudal times. Surely the Crown 
should retain these services? By dispensing with them it 


does not waive an irksome obligation, but prevents the exer- | 
It is worth noting that the | 


cise of a cherished privilege. 
Order in Council of April 8th, 1838, expressly saved these 
services, and disclaimed any intention of adding another 
precedent for their discontinuance.—I am, Sir, &c., 

L. W. VERNON Harcourt. 


7 Néw Square, Lincoin’s Inn, W.C. 


—— 


COMPROMISE IN SOUTH AFRICA, 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Siz,—Mr. Morley, Mr. Courtney, Sir E. Clarke, and others 
advocate compromise with the Boers. They speak of main. 
taining the autonomy of the Transvaal. They should tell us 
frankly whether they would maintain the cornerstone of the 
Grondvet,—“The people shall not tolerate any equality of 
coloured people with white inhabitants neither in the Chureh 
nor in the State.” Unless our Pro-Boer friends are prepared 
to support this view of the position of the indigenous popu: 
lation, who have heen and are so cruelly treated by the Boers, 
their pleading is in vain. It is this the Boers trekked for, it 
is this they are fighting for, it is this they mean when they 
talk of independence. If Mr. Chamberlain will get up in the 
House and formally declare that the British Government will 
never tolerate any equality of coloured people wiih white 
inhabitants, the Boers will lay down their arms at once. As 
a Liberal I am surprised our Government has not boldly 
declared that it will not tolerate any inequality between these 
classes either in Church or State. But then I am only a 
humble follower of Bright, Gladstone, Cobden, and Forster— 
I an, Sir, Xe., 
Oxp LiBeErat, 





THE LIBELS ON LORD KITCHENER AND HIS 
SOLDIERS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sirn,—* We can assure Lord Kitchener...... no sane 
people in England believe the calumnies.”—Spectator, 
February 9th, p. 190. Ofcourse they do not; still, the lie passes 
as sterling coin in South Africa and on the Continent. 
“Criminal proceedings are to be taken in South Africa in 
regard to the libel.” Good, but is the man who originated the 
lie in the English weekly paper of January 17th being prose- 
euted ? Ifnot, why not? Is there no law to reach the case? 
Then let us pass one that will. Tory and reactionary you 
will call me. Possibly, but new diseases need new remedies, 
and he would have been a bold Englishman who would two 
years ago have prophesied the depth of lies and treason to 
which our reptile Press has descended—I am, Sir, &c., 
C. M. 

[We cannot expect the libelled officers and men te be 
what Burke ealled “plodding with attorneys” over libel 
actions while they are still in the field, but when they come 
home we should be very glad to see them tackle their 
traducers. The persons who recklessly published the state- 
ment that Lord Kitchener issued an order that no Boer 
prisoners were to be taken would find scant mercy from a 
British jury,—unless, of course, they could prove their allega- 
tion to be true in fact. Lord Kitchener might greatly enrich 
one of the war funds with his damages.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





THE PRAYER FOR THE KING’S ACCESSION. 
[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Fortunately no Act of Parliament is required for 
amending or superseding the Accession Service. It is no part 
of the Book of Common Prayer, and is not included within 
the rigid provisions of the Acts of Uniformity. It was 
appended to the printed editions of the Prayer-book by the 
same authority, or with the same lack of authority, as the 
services for November 5th, January 30th, and May 29th, the 
use of which was enjoined by Order in Council at the 
beginning of each reign. The last Order was dated on the day 
after the Accession of the late Queen; a similar Order of 
January 17th, 1859, cancelled the injunction as regarded the 
other three forms, but retained that for the Accession. It 
has now, of course, lapsed, and there is now no authority of 
any kind for the use of this extraordinary composition, nor 

will be unless a like Order is made.—I am, Sir, &c., 
T. H. Lacey. 


Madinaley. 





NAPOLEON'S EYE. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 
Sir,—At the time of the Crimean War there was an old 
sergeant at the recruiting office, Bristol, who had been as 4 
prisoner of war face to face with Napoleon. He used to say 
that he looked at you like a ferret.—I am, Sir, &c., 





L. EE. 
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POETRY. 
omnia 
THE ICEBERG, 

Tur Aurora decks my brow with flame; 

Rose-red my crystals burn ; 
Out of the eternal deep I came 
And to the deep return. 
Borne of the herald winds I go; 
The trumpets of the desert blow; 
And round my breast I wear the mantle of the snow. 


Yet by the Polar moonbeams kissed, 
A statelier robe is mine; 
The silken raiment of the mist 
Enshrouds me for a sign. 
I am the eldest child of Death, 
As that pale vesture witnesseth ; 
The unresting wave grows still before my frozen breath. 


And landsmen, far on Norway’s coast, 
Have seen my pinions white, 
And wondering asked what strange sea-ghost 
Went by them in the night: 
As down those racing tides I fled, 
A spectre from a world more dread, 
Darkening a thousand stars with my tremendous head. 


Sometimes to my forlorn domain 
There comes a lonely sail: 
The rangers of the untravelled main 
Who follow the great whale. 
When the grey fog lies dank and cold, 
Along a slumbering ocean rolled, 
Into its shades they steer, with jocund hearts and bold. 


Till breaking through that fatal veil, 
Athwart their bows I loom: 
And the wind leaves their drooping sail 
Before the impending doom. 
Even as those parted mists reveal 
The foe their wavering folds conceal, 
My ponderous bulk descends upon their shattered keel ; 


With crash of many a rending beam 
And shriek of drowning men, 
As the green billow’s stifling stream 
Floods the forecastle’s pen ; 
While I, of ignorant soul and blind, 
Mute slave of a diviner mind, 
Leave my yet gasping prey, nor cast one glance behind. 


Still southward ever southward pressed, 
By hurrying currents driven ; 
Till on serener seas I rest 
Beneath a bluer heaven. 
And as some guilty spirit dies 
Before our Lord’s accusing eyes, 
Into the wave I sink, watched by those cloudless skies. 
Epwarp Sypney TYLEE. 








MUSIC. 
ae 
GIUSEPPE VERDI. 
ly a man is to be deemed fortunate in proportion to the 
amount of journalistic attention he receives immediately on 
bis decease, then Verdi, though Fortunino in his birth 
certificate, cannot be called fortunate in the opportunity of 
his death, It was inevitable that in an hour of world-wide 
mourning his passing should be to a certain extent over- 
looked. Though art is international, the removal of a com- 
manding personality in the domain of Weltpolitik must 
necessarily and rightly make a deeper impact on the minds 
of men than the removal of even so striking a figure as that 
of Verdi. Yet in all other ways his end was worthy, and 
even enviable. He died full of years and honours, after such 
an Indian summer of creative power as has fallen to the lot 
of no other composer in all the annals of music. He was 
not only spared that consciousness of failing powers which 
saddens the close of so many noble lives, but it was granted 
to him between the age of sixty and eighty to conquer the 





admiration of his detractors, to eclipse the fame of compatriots 
young enough to be his grandchildren; in a word, to transcend 
the lot of ordinary humanity and exhibit in extreme old age 
the buoyancy, the vitality, and the elasticity of extreme youth. 


Though many men have been the artificers of their fortunes 
in the musical calling, Verdi's rise to fame is perhaps a more 
striking example of the carriére owverte aux talents than any 
|, Other to be found in the records of the art he has so con- 
|spicuously adorned. There is no trace of his owing anything 
‘to heredity. Two other distinguished musicians of the 
nineteenth century were the sons respectively of a butcher 
and a baker. Verdi's father, if he was not a candlestick- 
| maker, at least sold candles in the little ostera, half inn, half 
jgrocer’s shop, at Reneole, a small hamlet in the Dnehy of 
''Parma. And when by dint of sheer native talent, the resolute 
!'use of every opportunity that fell in his way, and the generous 
assistance of some local patrons, this musical Giotto made his 
way to Milan and obtained a hearing at the Conservatoire, 
the authorities refused him admittance on the score of 
lincapacity. To privation and disappointment severe domestic 
bereavement had yet to be added before Verdi set foot on the 
lowest rung of the ladder of fame. When his fortunes were 
at their lowest ebb, he lost his wife and both his children in 
the space of a few weeks, and then, by a cruel irony of fate, 
was commissioned to write a comic opera. In a sense, Verdi 
never recovered from the accumulated calamities of his youth. 
Naturally reserved, he had “eaten his bread with tears,” and 
remained all his life unmoved by the flood-tide of success, 
despising the “pap of praise” as heartily as Scott, a grave, 
taciturn, dignified, impenetrable figure, coldly magnanimous 
in speech, though generous in action, and incapable of gaiety 
save in rare moments of his music. If one may be allowed to 
borrow a political analogue, Verdi conquered Italy somewhat 
‘in the same way that Parnell conquered Ireland, by the 
\display of a combination of qualities diametrically opposed 
to those traditionally associated with the country to which he 
belonged. His position at the outset of his career was defined 
accurately enough many years ago by a French critic, 
M. Denne Baron, in the following terms :—‘ At the period 
when Verdi began to write for the stage, the influence of 
foreign literature and new artistic theories had prompted 
the Italian composers to resort to the vehement expression 
of the passions, and to abandon the portraiture of delicate 
and amiable sentiments for that of the sombre transports 
of the soul. A serious-minded man, and endowed with a rich 
imagination, Verdi became the chief of the new school; his 
music is strongly marked and dramatic, and it was by virtue 
of his vigour, energy, verve, a certain harshness, and tendency 
towards powerful effects of sonority that he won an immense 
popularity in his native land, where up to that time no one 
had ever succeeded except by charm, by suavity, and by wealth 
of melody.” One has only to look to the librettos of his early 
operas to admit the justice of these remarks. Indifferent as 
their literary quality in Italian often was, they were drawn 
from Byron (the Corsair), from Victor Hugo (Rigoletto 
and Ernani), from Schiller (I Masnadieri), from Guttierez 
(Trovatore), Dumas (Traviata), and Shakespeare (Macbeth). 
He seldom, if ever, inclined to the pseudo-classicism of his 
predecessors,—the endless Medeas, Horatii and Curiatii, 
and all the other stock subjects of eighteenth-century . 








opera. The themes that, above all, attracted: him were 


gloomy, sinister, and tragic. It was the terribilta of 
Michelangelo that made the great Florentine his favourite 
sculptor, and we learn from M. Pougin’s biography that he 
projected an opera on the story of Cain. Macbeth he set to 
music as early as 1847, and though forty years elapsed before 
he turned again to the same source, it was once more a 
Shakesperian tragedy—Othello—that fired his inspiration. And 
if the literary tendency of the time combined with his own tem- 
perament to impel him to the choice of strong and sombre 
arguments, his keen sympathy with his downtrodden country- 
men tended still further to render the prophesying of smooth 
things distasteful. It was a mere coincidence that made the 
letters of his name a symbol of revolt, but none the less it 
seems certain that he deliberately used his genius as a 
means of fanning the flame of patriotism; and though when 
summoned by Cavour to the Chamber of Deputies and the 
Senate he amused himself by setting the agenda to music, 








he is said to have observed tbat he would have given all his 
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operas to be able to make a single speech,—which he never 
did. 

Crude, vehement, and coarse-fibred though much of Verdi’s 
early music was, he even then showed a-readiness, rarer among 
Italian than any other composers, to sacrifice beauty to truth of 
characterisation. In regard to the sonority of his music, pre- 
cisely the same attacks that had been made on Rossini—vide 
Lord Mount-Edgcumbe’s Reminiscences—and were to be 
made thirty or forty years later on Wagner, were made on 
Verdi. He was condemned in certain circles as only capable 
of writing “Janissary music,” and students of Browning 
need not to be reminded of the famous passage in “ Bishop 
Blougram’s Apology ” which lends a literary permanence to 
this view :— 

“T pine among my million imbeciles 

(You think) aware some dozen men of sense 

Eye me and know me, whether I believe 

In the last winking Virgin, as I vow, 

And am a fool, or disbelieve in her, 

And am a knave,—approve in neither case, 

Withhold their voices though I look their way; 

Like Verdi when, at his worst opera’s end, 

(The thing they gave at Florence,—what’s its name ?) 

While the mad houseful’s plaudits near out-bang 

His orchestra of salt-box, tongs and bones, 

He looks through all the roaring and the wreaths 

Where sits Rossini patient in his stall.” 
One wonders whether Browning ever heard Otello. Certainly 
he did not live to hear Falstaff, or he might have been moved 
to recast an allusion rendered grossly unfair by the exquisite 
delicacy and distinction of Verdi’s ripest manner. In this 
context it is right to recall the singular recantation of Hans 
von Biilow. When Verdi’s Requiem was first produced he 
attacked it with all the acrimony of which he was a past- 
master. But before he died he had so far changed his mind 
as to indite a spontaneous palinode, confessing that on 
further acquaintance he had learned to admire what he had 
originally condemned. Verdi acknowledged the compliment 
with grave irony, hinting that perhaps after all von Biilow’s 
first thoughts might be the better. But the incident is valuable 
because it illustrates in an extreme form the revulsion of 
feeling which scores, if not hundreds, of cultivated musicians 
underwent in the past twenty years. Before Aida no en- 
lightened amateur would have dared to express enthusiasm 
for Verdi. After Otello no broad-minded critic could venture 
to deny that he had style or genius. Since Falstaff he has 
been admitted to their affections by Wagnerians and 
Brahmsians, and positively runs a risk of becoming intel- 
lectually fashionable. When one thinks of Traviata and 
Trovatore, and the barrel-organs of one’s youth, one is tempted 
to ask whether there is anything quite comparable to this 
development, this change from being the idol of the mob to 
the admired of the elect, in the whole history of art,—a 
change, moreover, that was effected without the aid of a 
literary propaganda, Verdi Societies, or any of the machinery 
which contributed so materially to the appreciation of 
Wagner's commanding genius. Yet wonderful as the growth 
and exaltation of Verdi’s genius were, there is no valid 
reason to regard them as a lusus natwrae. Given the power of 
dramatic characterisation revealed in the last act of Rigoletto, 
the self-criticism and the single-minded service of his art 
displayed through all his career, the flexibility which enabled 
him to grasp some of the vital principles of the Wagnerian 
system without abandoning his own individuality, given also 
the stimulating effect of association, during the last thirty 
years of his life, with a literary collaborator who was not 
only a real poet but an original musician te boot, and the 
seeming miracle is reduced to the dimensions of a rare but 
intelligible expansion. C. L. G. 








BOOKS. 


ees 
THE RULERS OF THE SOUTH.* 

Ir is not every man that can treat centuries as days, and 

review thousands of years within the limits of a single history. 

But this is what Mr. Marion Crawford has attempted. We 

may applaud his courage, if we doubt his discretion, and 

certainly the “general reader,” if that curious creature exists, 





The Rulers of the South. By F, Marion Crawford, 2vols. London: Mac- 
anaud Co, (2s. 


will get some profit from The Rulers of the South. The sub. 
ject is so attractive that no treatment can make it dull, and 
the changing rule of Greek, Roman, Saracen, and Norman 
affords enough contrast to be sure of amusement. But The 
Rulers of the South can never be more than a popular hand. 
book. It has no claim to be considered a serious history, 

In the first place, it is written with a carelessness which 
we do not expect in so practised a writer as Mr. Crawford. In 
the second place, it is evidently written by the light of 
second-hand research. Very few authorities are quoted, and 
many statements are made which avery little forethought might 
have corrected. For instance, Mr. Crawford informs us that 
nothing written by Bacchylides has come down to us. “At 
one time,” he says, ‘* Hiero esteemed him above Pindar, and 
the blot on his character is his mean jealousy of the latter and 
his low instinct of flattery. The evil that he did lived after 
him, but his good verses perished.” Now, we know not what 
was the immortal evil achieved by Bacchylides. And much as 
we respect the verse of Pindar, we cannot think that any rival 
of his can be blamed for a “ low instinct of flattery.” But if 
his sins be deathless, his verses are deathless also, and Mr, 
Crawford may find them annotated, translated, and duly 
expounded in more than one edition. Again, Mr. Crawford 
can find nothing better to say of A’schylus than that, “rugged 
or vast of plan, his work is to that of Sophocles as a rock 
temple of India to a Gothic cathedral.” If the tragedy of 
Sophoeles he likened to a Gothic cathedral, then the tragedy 
of Auschylus may be compared with equal probability to an 
iceberg or a voleano. For Sophocles is the negation of 
Gothic art, and if any temple be mentioned in the comparison, 
that temple must be none other than the Parthenon itself, 
Nor is it a peculiarity of the Adschylean drama that “the 
horror of the final catastrophe overshadows the play from the 
first.” That phrase perfectly suits the art of Sophocles, 
whose irony was not the least of his exquisite gifts. 

Again, Mr. Crawford does not rise to the occasion when he 
describes the destruction of the Athenian fleet in the harbour 
of Syracuse. There indeed is the matter of a terrific tragedy, 
whose catastrophe overshadows the first miserable act of mis- 
management. No campaign was ever fought which more 
profoundly changed the history of the world, and if Athens fell, 
she fell destroyed not by her enemies, but by the dissensions 
of her own democracy. Mr. Crawford is fond of prophesying 
what would have been the result if the fate of this battle or that 
had been changed, and who knows but that the victory of Athens 
over Syracuse would not have stayed the power of Carthage and 
of Rome? At any rate, the occasion is assuredly high enough 
for respectful treatment, and a temperate historian should feel 
himself far enough removed from the fifth century B.C. to write 
of it without bias. Yet he writes of the Athenians very much 
as the Pro-Boers of to-day write of the English. “So they 
rushed upon each other,” he says, “the Syracusans to fight 
for their lives, their country, and their freedom, the Athenians 
for the hope of conquest and wholesale robbery.’ This bitter. 
ness of spirit is belated and unjustified. Especially is it 
reprehensible in an historian, who should afford to discount 
the violence of politics, and to look upon the truth with a cold 
eye. But Mr. Crawford has no word of sympathy for the 
death of a great Empire, and his prejudice carries him so far 
that he belabours poor Nicias, as though he and Nicias were 
rivals on the hustings. “Before the Athenians began the 
attack,” he says of an early battle, “Nicias made a short 
speech to the soldiers, in which he did not rise above the 
level of his usual dulness on such occasions.” Thucydides 
reports one speech at least, delivered by Nicias, which has 
power after more than two thousand years to draw tears from 
our eyes. It is not in this spirit that history is written, and 
we regret Mr. Crawford’s levity the more because in the 
earlier pages of his book he shows a finer appreciation of the 
Athenian character. 

But, as we have said, no indiscretion can deprive Sicilian 
history of its charm and interest. And the interest is the 
greater to us because Greece achieved in Sicily what we 
have achieved in many parts of the world. England and 
Greece, each after its own guise, have founded the most 
splendid Empires oversea; and Greece succeeded in one 
direction where England has failed. For Greece took to her 
Colonies not only her commerce, but her arts. The ruined 








temples of Sicily, at Selinus and Metapontum, are enough to 
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suggest the splendour which once = ii : _eee 
Syracuse are, and will ever remain, the masterpie emo 
peautiful art; and in this respect the Greeks might look to t lei 
» olonies with a pride which we may never share. The Empire, 
of course, Was loosely held together, and the bonds of affection 
were never so tightly drawn as they are drawn to-day between 
the Mother-country and Australasia. But the pride of the 
Hellenic race and the Hellenic tongue was always strong, 
and the Olympic games kept alive the spirit of nationality. 
When Hiero sent his chariots to carry off prizes on the 
famous plain of Elis, when Pindar went to Syracuse to chant 
the tyrant’s victories and prowess, they proved a community 
of ambition and sentiment, which is the firmest basis of 
friendship. So, too, Australia sends her cricketers to beat us 
at Lord’s, but, alas! we have no Pindar now to hymn the 
victor. 

The history of Sicily, then, is romantic always. The voyage 
of Theocles, who is reputed the first Greek to set foot on 
Sicilian soil, is a delightful idyll. For Theocles believed the 
Sicilians to be bloodthirsty cannibals, and thought that if he 
escaped murder at their hands he would fall into the hands of 
Polyphemus and the Laestrygones. But with Theocles we 
are still in the realm of legend, and the proper colonisation 
was a more determined task than an escape from a sudden 
storm. Then arose the splendid tyrants Gelo and Hiero 
(why does Mr. Crawford give one of them a final “n” and 
not the other?), whose courts were the homes of 
sculptors, poets, and philosophers. So there follows a 
brilliant panorama of divers peoples, of great rulers, of brave 
soldiers, until in the last chapter we have an admirably 
clear account of the Mafia, the last tyranny to which Sicily 
has bowed the knee. No chapter of Mr. Crawford’s book 
is more welcome. The Mafia is an organisation which 
somewhat resembles Tammany Hall; it is outside the law of 
the land, yet its members are bound by an irrefragable code 
of their own. “In Sicily,” says Mr. Crawford, “the word 
now means a condition produced by two factors only, a long 
reign of violence on the one hand and a mistaken sense of 
honour on the other.” These two factors have accomplished 
much, and the Mafia is complete master wherever it exists. 
It acknowledges allegiance to no political party, and yet 
it is omnipotent. “When the Mafia joined Gari- 
baldi,” says Mr. Crawford, “the Bourbons fell, and it 
remains to be seen what will happen in the South 
when the Mafia turns against the Monarchy it has 
called in.” One simple fact explains its wonderful 
organisation. “Every landholder,’ again we quote Mr. 
Crawford, “is obliged to maintain a ‘guardiano’ or watch- 
man, in addition to the men he employs on the land. There 
are, therefore, several thousands of these watchmen in the 
orange groves of the Golden Shell alone, and they are without 
exception Mafiosi, since they have the monopoly of their 
business and can altogether prevent the employment of 
strangers in their occupation.” Thus is their power ex- 
plained, and it is not strange that they control the business 
and justice of their country. For themselves, they never go 
to law unless dragged thither, and though their system is a 
fierce tyranny, the Capo-Mafia keeps his word and administers 
his own rude justice with impartiality. But the watchword 
is the Mafia against the world, and the Mafia triumphs. Such 
is the story which Mr. Crawford tells from the beginning of 
time to the Mafia, and which, despite its occasional slovenli- 
ness and inaccuracy, has much to interest and amuse the un- 
critical reader. 





PIKE AND PERCH.* 
THE pike, though classed among coarse fish, and, in salmon 
and trout rivers, detested as vermin, presents many attractions 
to the humbler sort of angler. He is a voracious feeder, and 
a fairly spirited fighter when hooked on light tackle. He 
sometimes attains gigantic proportions, and when taken from 
clean water a pike of over 51b. has some very good meat on 
his numerous bones. The pike’s outward appearance betrays 
his inward character. The long snout and capacious jaws, the 
cruel green eyes and the solitary habits,—these are the signs 
of the fresh-water shark, the cannibal among fishes :— 
“The pike, fell tyrant of the liquid plain, 
With ravenous waste devours his fellow train.” 





* Pike and Perch. By William Senior an 
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The voracity of the pike is the subject of innumerable legends. 
The reader of Punch will remember how Mr. Briggs was 
attacked on dry land by one which barked like a dog. We 
venture to disbelieve the old story of an infant which was 
found in the belly of a pike. But other fishes, froma the size 
of a minnow up to several pounds, frogs, water-rats, and all 
manner of small waterfowls are voraciously preyed upon. A 
gamekeeper has assured us that he has twice seen pike seize a 
swallow as it touched the surface of a lake. The giant pike is 
also the subject of innumerable legends. The late Lord 
Inverurie devoted much time to collecting and sifting the 
records, and his list may be found in fishing-books. The best 
authorities are agreed that there is no evidence which can be 
considered beyond dispute of any pike exceeding 401b. It is, 
however, possible that in the Irish lakes monsters of 50 1b. or 
601b., which are often talked about, do exist, and may some 
day be brought to the scales. Whoever is fortunate enough 
to capture one of these leviathans should have it carefully 
weighed in the presence of as many witnesses as can be pro- 
cured, for his testimony is sure to be doubted by some one. 

Four writers have contributed to the present volume of the 
successful “Fur, Feather, and Fin Series.’ Mr. William 
Senior (the well-known “Redspinner” of the Field news- 
paper) writes on the natural history of the pike, and gives 
accounts of various days’ sport in lakes and rivers; “John 
Bickerdyke” contributes chapters on modern improvements 
in tackle and the secrets of the angler’s art; Mr. W. H. Pope 
deals with pike in trout waters and the methods of extermi- 
nating them; Mr. Alexander Innes Shand has a chapter on 
cookery, in which he discourses rather vaguely and gives 
recipes, Which would be more useful in the kitchen if they 
entered into details and condescended to deal with weights 
and measures. The volume is much embellished by some 
admirable illustrations which make the angler long to get 
out his rod and start for the nearest piece of water. 


The methods of capturing so voracious a fish are numerous, 
but they resolve themselves into two classes: fishing with a 
live bait or a dead bait. The latter includes the host of 
artificial baits, which are always being improved, and which 
make such an attractive display in the windows of fishing- 
tackle shops that few anglers can pass them without for a 
moment flattening their noses against the glass. They have 
their advantages, but on the whole a natural bait is more 
effective, and now that pickled and bottled roach, dace, 
gudgeon, bleak, and sprats can be bought everywhere, of 
attractive brilliancy and enduring toughness, the objection to 
the natural bait is almost removed. In fishing with a living 
bait the work of moving so as to attract the pike is performed 
by the unfortunate bait, and it is therefore rightly considered 
an inferior branch of the art. For whether the angler uses 
the ordinary tackle, with a large float, or the paternoster, which 
the monks are supposed to have invented to supply their larder 
on Fridays, or the ledger-tackle, which keeps the bait at the 
bottom of the river, little skill is required, after the bait has 
been put out, until a fish has to be played and landed. In 
fishing with a dead bait the conditions are reversed, and suc- 
cess depends entirely on the artful manner in which the fisher- 
man imparts a lifelike motion to his lure. Itis a strange thing 
that a maimed, or apparently helpless, fish seems to have a 
peculiar attraction for the pike; and the wobbling of a 
spinning bait or the odd gyrations of the troller'’s bait some- 
times have alluring effects which a free and lively little fish would 
not. Trolling is the oldest method of pike-fishing, and is the sub- 
ject of many books, some dating back to the fifteenth century, 
at which time, apparently, the pike was considered a greater 
delicacy on the table than the salmon. De qustibus non est 
disputandum! The ancient method of trolling is now dis- 
ervedited among sportsmen, for as the pike was allowed to 
gorge the bait, he had to be killed when landed, however 
small and out of condition. The ingenuity of modern fisher. 
men has devised an apparatus of hooks by which the troller 
can hook the pike in the mouth or lips, and, if in a generous 
humour, return the undersized fish to the water. In the 
ancient method of trolling, the gimp of the hooks was passed 
through the body of a little dead fish and out at the tail. 
The hooks were drawn up to the mouth of the bait, which was 
stitched together, the tail, likewise, being tied to the gimp 
and the fins cut off so as not to catch the weeds. Witha 
good long rod and a stoutish line, let us imagine the angler 
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by the riverside on a bright October day when the weeds one personality stands out, in a revelation the more 
were just rotting, and he knew that the pike would be waiting | because it is largely unconscious. Let us trace the li 


for passing fish wherever the cover was thickest :— 


' “He wandered along the river side, and, arriving at a hole or father was an abolitionist, a stationkeeper on the und 
eddy, or place where his experience told him that pike would be | road, and the Major himself at the 
lurking, he would drop the bait in the quietest possible manner 
into the water, first of all close to the bank. The bait should 


complete 
; neam 

of Major Pond,—the Barnum of the lecture platform, 4 
. erground 
age of eighteen carrieg a 
rifle with John Brown. But this similarity of political Views 


touch the bottom, and then by a deft up and down movement of did not secure concord. “TI was between thirteen and fourteen 


the rod with the right hand, and an indrawing with the left of when, after my father had given me a drubbing 


for telling a 


the line, to be coiled on the grass by his side, he would bring the | lie, which was not a lie, Iran away.” (Perhaps, as was said of 


bait out of the water, and with not more than a yard of the line 
hanging from the top would make the next cast a little further 


‘out. Working the water by this roving and sinking method 


another famous man, beaten once only, and then for telling 
the truth, “it cured him.”) He gravitated by nature into a 


slowly or briskly as he might be inclined, in favourable rivers, it | printing office; and in 1873 found himself “ associated with 


was thus possible to fish, as the saying goes, every inch of the 
water with the thirty yards of line at his disposal. The real 
‘sport of the method came when the fish attacked the bait. As a 


the first Gentile paper in Utah.” Brigham Young's “ last and 
nineteenth wife” had just apostatised, and Major Pond was 


rule, the pike would seize it by the middle, and the skill of the concerned with making the arrangements for her to tell her 


angler, which could only be gained by experience, was displayed 
to begin with by his immediately distinguishing the strike of a 
fish from such an obstruction as a weed. The line would then be 
left in all respects free, and if the pike was in earnest it would 
immediately dash, or glide slowly away to its haunt, 
wherever that might be. Sometimes it would be ten 
or twelve, sometimes twenty or thirty, yards off; but it was 
imperative that there should be no check to this movement of 
the fish. Having executed its run, the fish would stop for the 
natural process of pouching or gorging; that is to say, the pike 
would gradually twist round the bait until its head was absorbed, 
the body and tail followed, and when the appetite was good the 
whole was pretty rapidly taken down into the tight gullet...... 
We have followed the fish to its haunt or lair, and left it in the 
act of pouching. This was one of the prime excitements of the 
transaction. Sometimes a fish would gorge in a very leisurely 


way, occupying perhaps five, or even ten, minutes. Not infre- 
quently in the case of a big fellow in a sanguinary humour the bait 


would be pouched ata gulp. But the angler would be uncertain 
as to this, and must wait until the fish began to move off again. 


This would be indicated in the majority of cases by a trembling 


of the line and a little tug which could easily be felt. Then it 


was the habit of the fish, having pouched his bait, the line all the 


time being perfectly free, to make another move, and then, 
according to the canons, the angler would winch up his line and 


slightly strike. The merest twitch would be suflicient, for the 
soft gullet is different from the armour plate of the mouth with 
which the spinner has to reckon.” 

Such was the old method of trolling, and the modern “snap- 
tackle” for trolling is not wholly satisfactory in weedy corners 
where pike are usually to be found. Nowadays spinning is 
the method followed by the most skilful anglers; and great 
skill and long practice are required to attain perfection. 
For not only must a bait armed with innumerable hooks be 
cast to a great distance, but it must then be drawn back in 
such a manner as to spin through the water not too near the 
surface and not too near the weeds. “John Bickerdyke” 
thinks the largest fish are got by spinning, though more are 
got by live-baiters. In lakes it is the most amusing method 
of fishing, but in weedy rivers and small ponds the trials 


to the temper are very great as, time after time, the bait | 


is drawn out covered by a mass of green stuff. As faras 
sport goes, spinnine gives the hardest work and requires the 
most art of any method of catching pike. It is also equally 


effective with perch (a most delightful fish to catch), to which | 


the last chapters of this book are entirely devoted. After 
spinning for large perch, or, in summer, casting a fly-spoon 
with a trout rod, we incline to the paternoster. It is an 
ingenious piece of tackle, which can be baited with a large 
worm or 2 small fish, and which adapts itself to fishing holes 
and corners at any depth. Moreover, the expectation of a 
twitch as the line is held between the fingers is quite as power- 
ful an emotion as watching for the bobbing of a float. In our 
opinion a perch is superior eating to any pike. Mr. A. I. 
Shand recommends fried perch; we venture to suggest a 
grilled perch to gastronomers. Some like perch souché; but 
it is at best a mawkish dish. Mr. Senior speaks of the Zander 
(well known in Continental waters and at the German tadle 
Whéte) as a foreign ally of the pike. It is, in fact, a member 
of the family Perc7dx, and not connected with the pike. 
THE SOUL OF AN IMPRESARIO.* 

CARLYLE was fond of repeating that in every book the intelli- 
gent reader seeks behind the book the man; and that the 
better the book the more unmistakable is the man behind it. 
He should have liked this volume. Throughout a great 
variety of details concerning a great variety of personages 





* Eccontrivisies of Genius : Memories of Famous Men and Women of tie Plaifornt 
and the Stage. By-Major J. B. Pond, With 91 Portraits. Loudon: Chatto 
and Windus. [12s.} . 





story to an audience. The story was an immense success, it 
was decided she should tell it in Washington. “ Forty-eight 
hours later the Poland Bill for the relief of the oppressed in 
Utah was a law.” Major Pond accompanied her as her agent 
and joined himself to a Mr. Redpath, the first organiser of a 
“lecture bureau”’; he had found his career. It is interesting 
to note that in spite of this early conflict with official 
Mormonism, the Major preserves a high opinion of the Salt 
Lake community, and in his own eloquent words has “ always 
made it a rule to make special terms and prices for that 
public because of its universal intelligence and appreciation,” 
Thus launched, the great exploiter of celebrities went on 
from strength to strength, and can say with pride, looking 
back over a quarter of a century, that he “has never felt 
the slightest hesitancy in approaching any famous man or 
woman.’ He has always revered greatness, gauged by the 
most convincing test, and has always been ready to back his 
admiration by an offer. Mr. Gladstone is a case in point, 
“There is no auditorium in this country that he could not have 
filled nightly at big prices,’ and Major Pond made him “a 
final offer of £4,000 for twenty lectures.” It resulted only ina 
breakfast, where the stories of Western life so much interested 
Mr. Gladstone that he “asked if I had any objection to 
having a stenographer sit behind the screen and take down 
the stories.” The guest (as one would expect) welcomed the 
proposal, and on the next occasion talked till one o'clock; 
but the sequel was disappointing. “The reporter was con- 
cealed behind a screen very near. I have looked for the 
stories in print, but I never found them.” Even Mr, 
Gladstone, however, would hardly have been the ideal 
client for Major Pond. His delight is in a pulpit 
orator, for with such there is no blank day. Sunday has its 
| own excitement, its own triumphs, and the preacher paves 
| the way for the lecturer’s successes. When Major Pond 
| visited England for the first time he woke in a glow 
/of enthusiasm. Was this, then, really London? There 
| was no time to be lost; he called his first hansom 
,and bade his cabby drive to the two focal points of 
| interest,—to Mr. Spurgeon’s Tabernacle first, and thence to 
Dr. Parker's City Temple. The idol of his life was evidently 
Henry Ward Beecher, concerning whom he has many good 
stories to tell (and, indeed, Beecher’s conquest of the South in 
1877 must have been a marvellous achievement of eloquence and 
personal magnetism). The enthusiasm transfers itself to the 
successive pastors of Plymouth Church, and is almost at its 
height when Major Pond comes to speak of the present 
incumbent, the Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis, whom the Dean 
of Ely (another client) described to Major Pond as “a night- 
mare of eloquence.” There is nothing more delightful in the 
book than the naiveté which ingenuously records this trenchant 
phrase as a heartfelt compliment. The present writer has read 
some of Mr. Hillis’s sermons, and can appreciate the effect 
they would produce on the mind of a scholar. But from every 
bath of rhetoric Major Pond emerges invigorated, dripping, 
and radiant. 





To have lived for a quarter of a century continually drenched 
with rhetoric, and yet not to hate the sight of a platform— 
the sound of an exordium—it testifies to a remarkable quality 
of mind; and yet it is typical of the American. The lyceum 
lecture system is one of the great methods for conveying 
education throughout the United States, where everybody 
wants to get culture and to get it quick. Toa certain extent, 
it has been discounted by the enormous multiplication of cheap 





popular litcrature, with illustrations in place of lantern slides; 
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with boiled-down history, statistics given by graphic repre- 
ation, and short stories in a form that has no silly literary 
affectations, but goes straight from heart to heart, carrying its 
bright, happy, wholesome moral. Theatres also have multi- 
plied, and Puritan prejudices relaxed ; musical comedy is 
everywhere flooding along the way pioneered by Gilbert and 
Sullivan. The professional lecturer finds himself at a dis- 
count; and the platform continues to be a draw only when it 
can offer personal contact with a celebrity. Of that the 
American public remains, as it always has been, avid, even 
when, as was the case with Matthew Arnold, those who have 
“paid to see the British lion cannot hear him roar. > Mr, 
Kipling (as yet unachieved by Major Pond, in spite of re- 
peaied efforts) would undoubtedly pack the biggest houses in 
creation or Chicago. And it is precisely in this personal con- 
tact with talent that the Major has found his reward. “If 
have never desired to make great money. My object has been 
the approbation of those I served...... Iam thoroughly 
satisfied with the results, and would not exchange the friends 
that I have made for the wealth of many of our merchant 
princes.” One must add that in many cases—though not from 
so quaint a juxtaposition as that with Matthew Arnold—sincere 
friendship has resulted, and to read the book explains at once 
the cordiality with which men so distinguished as, for example, 
Mr. Marion Crawford and Mr. Anthony Hope write to their 
agent. We should question, though, whether Mr. Crawford’s 
pleasure will be unmingled when he finds the details of his 
travelling toilette recorded, down to the number and the 
nature of his shirts, his laundry arrangements, and the silver 
monograms on his brushes. But after all, the American 
genius delights in the concrete fact, and not otherwise would 
Jim Pinkerton have recorded the characteristics of Mr. 
Loudon Dodd, had Mr. Dodd’s “ Anglo-Parisienne” lectures 
achieved the success expected for them. And Loudon Dodd 
had a warm friendship for Pinkerton. 

If one began picking plums out of the book this review 
might be extended indefinitely. Major Pond must be respon- 
sible for the following story. In response to his complaint that 
a friend buying tickets for Barnum’s show in a crowd got “a 
wad of money” in change, which, when counted, proved to be 
twenty dollars short, Barnum replied: “That’s nothing. The 
man pays 5,000 dollars a year for the privilege of selling tickets.” 
The Major's experiences with Dr. Talmage were of a kind 
that might have made him less enthusiastic for speculation in 
popular preachers, but apparently they did not. Interesting, 
too, is the career of Mr. Ed. Heron-Allen, a lecturer on 
palmistry :— 

“One leading young ladies’ school in New York arranged for 
seventy sittings of pupils, each of whom paid ten dollars. Their 
hands were exsmined, charts were made, and a description of 
their character was written out. Ed. Heron-Allen was indeed a 
very busy young man..... He found a stenographer who 
could take down his descriptions with such accuracy that when 
he had finished his examination the chart and description paper 
were ready to hand over to the pupil, enclosed in a cardboard 
roller and tied with a tasty bow of various-coloured ribbons. 
ere He served a five o'clock tea in his parlour every day, at 
which his fair pupils invariably assisted. In fact it became a 
regular custom for the daily papers under the head of ‘ What is 
Going on in Society’ to announce the name of the young lady 
who was to ‘ pour tea’ at Ed. Heron-Allen’s séance.” 


sent 


America is a great country, and Major Pond is a most 
typical American. And when we say that, we mean that 
he is a man who has not only the will to get on, but 


the will to fight—as we have from his own avowal that ; 


he did fight—in an honourable cause; and we cannot end this 
notice better than by letting him tell how there came into 
being what may fairly be called the “Marseillaise” of 
America,—one of the very few masterpieces in popular song. 
Mrs. Howe visited Washington in the autumn of 1861, and 
drove out with some friends to see a review; but word of 
actual fighting came in, and many of the troops that should 
nave paraded were hurried to the field. The review was 
given, and the party in their carriage drove slowly home 
through 2 road encumbered with troops. Then, says 
Mrs. Howe :— 

_“ We presently began to sing some of the well-known songs of 
tue war, and among them ‘John Brown’s Body Lies A-Moulder- 
ig in the Grave.’ This seemed to please the soldiers, who cried 
ere for you,’ and they themselves took up the strain. Mr. 
clarke said to me ‘ You ought to write some new words. to that 
tune” Treplied that I had often wished to do so. In spite of 


the excitement of the day I went to bed and slept as usual, but , A. Coniab! 





awoke next morning in the grey of the early dawn and, to my 
astonishment, found that the wished for words were arranging 
themselves in my brain. I hastily rose, saying to myself, ‘I shall 
lose this if I don’t write it down.’ Immediately I searched for a 
sheet of paper and an old stump of a pen that I had the night 
before, and began to scrawl the lines down almost without 
looking. Having completed that I lay down again and fell 
asleep, but not without feeling that something of importance 
had happened to me.” 





THE AMERICAN PARALLEL TO THE SOUTH 
AFRICAN WAR.* 
ALTHOUGH this book has already heen briefly noticed in the 
Spectator, certain fresh developments in the war in South 
Africa, which Mr. Bradley regards as “the second struggle 
for racial supremacy which has been thrust upon the British 
nation,” and in the relations between this country and France, 
induce us to return to it. Mr. Bradley, indeed, tells us with 
that charming candour which is one of the best features of his 
book that the South African War, “with its many points of 
comparison,” did not influence his decision as to the time for 
writing it. Yet he admits “that the fortuitous selection of 
this moment to retell the story of the Anglo-American struggle 
for North America may be accounted in favour of the under- 
taking.” This is the case; and indeed Mr. Bradley can hardly 
refrain when vpportunity offers from pointing parallels and 
drawing morals. Thus, when he refers to the indifferent ignor- 
ance displayed by the tobacco squires of Maryland and Virginia 
of the importance of the Seven Years’ War for their con- 
tinent—an indifference which almost drove Washington 
to despair and resignation—he says: “Think of South Africa 
to-day, and indeed the parallel is not an inapt one, save 
that in the racial struggle for North America the prize was 
greater. Think of the colonists of every class so lately 
crowding by thousands to the front, though none of their 
women, children, or friends have been scalped or murdered.” 
When Mr. Bradley has to dwell on the military characteristics 
of the raw New England Militiamen who took part in one of 
the early expeditions against the French, he says: “ They were 
mostly recruits and all amateurs in regular warfare, nor were 
most of them efficient in a system of their own like the South 
African Boers. A few only were experienced bush-fighters, 
the greater part being hard-working farmers, mechanics, or 
fishermen. They had no discipline and only a few had uniforms.” 
But perhaps the most important parallel which can be drawn 
between the two struggles is that suggested in this passage :— 
“When in August Loudon at length reached Albany he found 
himself seriously embarrassed by one of those amazing blunders 
to which British Governments, in dealing with Colonials, have in 
former days been so prone, and perhaps are not yet wholly cured 
of. A special order had come out from England that no provin- 
cial officer, under any circumstances, should rank higher than a 
senior captain of regulars. In other words, a British major of 
one and twenty, who had never seen a shot fired—and there were 
plenty such in the army of that day—would take precedence in 
he field of a provincial brigadier or colonel, or veterans like 
Winslow and Lyman, for instance; of Johnston, Bradstreet, or 
George Washington! The Colonial officers were ablaze with 
indignation, as well they might have been. Loudon, who was 
himself a wooden kind of man, and had certainly no tenderness 
for provincials, was greatly exasperated, There was no question 
of rescinding the order, no hope of compromise, nor authority to 
grant it. The officers of New England regiments threatened to 
go home in a body. Loudon appealed to Winslow, who was a 
broad-minded, sensible man, to use his influence; and he brought 
his people to see that there was nothing for it at present but to 
swallow the uncalled-for and ill-timed slight. Fortunately no 
movements of importance took place to test the strain; but the 
sore rankled. British officers of that day were only too prone, by 
their supercilious attitude, to wound the susceptibilities of their 
Colonial brethren in arms. It is, of course, only the old story of 
the professional and the volunteer added to that of the Briton 
and the Colonial, which no one who has lived in British Colonies 
would require to have elaborated: This sore feeling was a con- 
spicuous feature of the war. It is well known to have been one of 
the irritants that prepared the soil for the Revolution. One would 
he inclined to think that it was peculiarly an English failing ; 
hut as a matter of fact something very like it- prevailed in Mont- 
calm’s army. But this special order was another thing altogether. 
It was not a mere question of tact or manners, but a blunder of 
the worst kind.” ; 
Absit omen! We are perfectly willing to believe that no 
blunder so palpably absurd and mischievous as the issue of 
this order has occurred in the course of the South African 
War. But it is only too well known that in the course of 








* The Fight with France for North America, By A. G, Dradlcy. London: 
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that struggle there have been exhibitions of “ Britisher” 
and “ Regular” arrogance at the expense of “ Colonials,” both 
civilian and military, which are greatly to be regretted, and 
which, under certain easily conceivable circumstances, might 
do more than a hundred raiding invasions of Cape Colony to 
foster Afrikanderism. 


In a recent excellent study of Mr. Froude, Mr. Leslie 
Stephen has expressed some doubt as to whether he has 
not allowed his dislike to Macaulay's “strained and tire- 
some antithesis, and purple patches of glaring crudity,” to 
make him unjust to genuine merits. At all events, he con- 
cedes that in one respect Macaulay was greatly the superior 
of Froude. “He had saturated his mind with knowledge of 
his period, and his marvellous memory and eye for the 
picturesque enabled him to illustrate every topic with graphic 
and unforgettable details.” We are constantly reminded 
of this judgment, and especially of the “graphic and 
unforgettable details,’ in reading Mr. Bradley’s admir- 
able work. Of course every careful student of the Seven 
Years’ War knows Parkman and Warburton, Kings- 
ford and Knox; and Mr. Bradley, with his usual frankness, 
admits that “in the many volumes of State papers at the 
Record Office relating to these events, I can find nothing 
worthy of notice which has not been utilised in English, 
American, and Colonial works.” But in using his informa- 
tion so as to produce a trustworthy and effective narrative, Mr. 
Bradley seems to combine the fervour of Macaulay with the 
more spontaneous enthusiasm of Macaulay’s schoolboy. At 
all events, he ‘‘ makes wonders from the familiar start,’—even 
from what is so familiar as the victory of Wolfe at Quebec. 
Perhaps, indeed, the special charm of his descriptive style is 
to be found in what he says was the chief motive that 
impelled him to write this book—“an attachment begotten 
by many years of residence under the shadow of the 
Alleghanies in the most vigorous and impressionable period 
of life, and stimulated by occasional wanderings with tent 
and canoe amid the wild and romantic waterways of Canada.” 
This experience can hardly fail to have helped Mr. Bradley 
to realise the wonderful and romantic wanderings of Rogers 
and his Rangers, and to give us such “ graphic and unforget- 
table details” as those of Braddock’s memorable and 
disastrous march :— 

“A strange enough sight in these wild woods must have been 
the long train of jolting waggons dragged by ill-conditioned 
horses, growing daily weaker; the clumsy tumbrils and artillery 
and ammunition carts jolting and crashing over the rough-made 
track ; the strings of heavy-laden pack-horses, stung by aeer-flies 
and goaded by the drivers’ whips, sliding and slipping over lime- 
svvne slabs and floundering amid stumps and roots; the droves 
of stunted cattle shambling unwillingly along the unfenced 
track ; the fresh-faced soldiery, in tight scarlet uniforms, pig- 
tiils and pipeclay, mitre hats and black-gaitered legs, sweltering 
in the fierce unwonted heat of an American midsummer sun, 
whose vertical rays pierce even the rich canopy of leaves that 
high June spreads aloft and which rustle so temptingly in 
breezes unfelt below. ..... Washington was so ill with fever 
that Braddock absolutely compelled him to stay with Dunbar’s 
rear column, promising upon his honour to have him sent to 
the front in time for the fight. ‘I would not miss it for £500,’ 
wrote the ardent young soldier to friends in Virginia. So 
Braddock, making the patient in his turn solemnly promise to 
take ‘Dr. James’s powders, the best medicine in the world,’ 

ressed on with his reduced column. They had still 92 miles 

etween them and Fort Duquesne, but now managed to achieve 
between five and six miles a day. Sometimes their slow progress 
lay through open forests where the giant stems of oak and poplar, 
chestnut and maple, rose from a clean carpet of fallen leaves, or 
spread their leafy roof over wide-stretching and luxuriant masses 
of rhododendrons and azaleas just now in the very zenith of their 
bloom ; at other times they were brushing between sombre walls 
of cypress and hemlock, which hid the sunlight and the heat from 
dank deep soils where the moss-grown carcases of fallen trees lay 
heaped together in all stages of decay. Now the long column 
was clinging precariously to a precipitous hillside, beneath which 
some pent-up torrent churned and roared. Nowitwas struggling 
—cattle, horses, wagons, and men—in some rocky channel where 
a shrunken stream trickled amid the debris of its winter floods.’ 
Perhaps even better, or at least more Macaulayan, than even 
this passage is Mr. Bradley’s account of Abercromby’s gallant 
failure to capture Ticonderoga. Surely it is unnecessary to 
say what master's “allusive ” hand is to be traced in such sen- 
tences as these :—‘ Many a man went proudly down Lake 
George that day beneath the flag of England who twenty 
years later was upon this very spot to be found turning his 
sword aguinst his Mother-country and his King. Lee was 


there, a hot-tempered British Captain, and, curiously enough, ‘ 








= ili’ 
of marked unpopularity among tie provincials; Starke and 
Israel Putnam, too, were present, hardy and conspicuous 
riflemen from New England frontier farms; and Phil; 
Schuyler, Dutch gentleman and patroon, now leading a New 
York company and some day to be Washington's favourite 
general and Alexander Hamilton’s father-in-law.” The re. 
capture of Ticonderoga, the taking of Louisburg, ang 
the final conflict for Montreal between Amherst and Lévis 
are not less brilliantly told. Braddock and Wolfe, Amherst 
and Washington, the excellent Montcalm and the vain 
and incapable De Vaudreuil, are admirably drawn, We 
have also many thumb-nail sketches like this of i 
William Johnson, the hero of the backwoods:—* He was 
a versatile kind of genius, a big, breezy man, abound. 
ing in energy and common-sense. He could hold his own 
in a grave council of Colonial Governors, or, if need be, 
could drink and shout and paint his face and dance the war 
dance with the wildest of Mohawk warriors.” Mr. Bradley 
recalls Green rather than Macaulay in his picture of the 
condition of America, and of the characters of the rival 
“Colonials” before the outbreak of the great struggle. Never 
before has such justice been done to the Scoto-Irish exiles 
from Ulster, who were driven from their country at a time 
of sore need by a blundering British Government, to aid first 
in crushing the French-Canadians, and subsequently in found. 
ing the American Republic. Here is a whole Iliad of British 
political error in a footnote :— 

“A fresh wave of Ulster emigration reached America just prior 
to the revolutionary war, when, the long leases under Lord 
Donegal and other great proprietors falling in, heavier finos for 
renewal and higher rents were asked than the old tenants would 
face. Catholic competition, however, maintained the price asked; 
and the Presbyterian exiles, full of bitterness, joined Washing- 
ton’s armies in large numbers,” 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 


Mr. FRANKFORT Moore has given us such excellent and 
wholesome diversion in According to Plato that we have no 
desire to lay undue stress on the extreme artificiality of the 
idée mire of his plot. We resign ourselves without a 
murmur to the extreme improbability that a man guilty of 
forgery should allow a dying friend to bear the blame, and on 
the recovery of the dying man should acquiesce in his friend's 
prosecution, conviction, and transportation, and, more wonder- 
ful than all, should himself thereafter lead a blameless, pros- 
perous, and self-satisfied life. We reconcile ourselves to all 
this because after all the plot is here a minor matter, the 
story being a spirited and entertaining fantasia rather than a 
serious presentment of life. Besides, the plot comes in very 
handily at the end to secure the happiness of the hero, who 
happens to be the victim’s son, and in general to promote the 
triumph of true love as opposed to interested fortune- 
hunting. But the real attraction of the book is centred in the 
relations between Miss Amber Severn, the only daughter of an 
extraordinarily gifted man of science, and the troop of young 
men whom she is bent on “improving” through the medium 
of a perfectly colourless friendship. Amber, who has been 
brought up in an atmosphere of experimentation, and is full 
of ingenious ideas, proceeds on the dangerous assumption that 
if a charming girl only defines her position at the outset she 
can get young men to follow her advice implicitly about the 
shaping of their careers without misinterpreting her interest 
or exacting any sentimental return for their obedience. So 
she induces a young English poet to go on the Stock 
Exchange, a shrewd young Scotchman to start business as an 
advertising agent on entirely new lines, and an Australian 
millionaire to attend the lectures at a School of Literature 
run by a voluble adventurer named Richmond. All these 
young men are caricatures, but the caricature is legitimate, 
and the scenes at the School of Literature, the financial 
education of the poet-stockbroker, the audacities of the 
advertising agent, and the self-revelations of the stingy 





* (1) According to Plato. By F. Frankfort Moore. London: Hutchinson and 
Co. [6s.]——(2.) The Lost Land: a Tale of a Cromwellian-Irish Town. Being the 
Autobiography of Miss Annita Lombard, 1780-1797. By Julia M. Crottie. 
London: Fisher Unwin. [6s.]|——(3.) Mar Thornton. By Ernest_Glanville 
With 8 IlJustrations by James Shaw Crompton, R.I. London: Chatto and 
Windus. [6s.]—(4.) May Silver. By {Alan St. Aubyn. London: F. V. 





White. [6s.]——(5.) The Man who Forgot. By John Mackie. London : 
Jarrold andSons. [6s.|——(6.) The Things that Count. By Elizabeth Knight 
Tompkins. London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. [6s.])—(7.) A Path of Thorns. By 
Ernest A. Vizetelly. London: Chatto and V 
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re are handled in a spirit of genial fooling that 
nerates into forced fun. Of course, Amber's 
preaks down in the long run. Two of her young 


jJlionai 
never dege 


iment 
pager to play the game from the outset, and she is 
vJsappointed” in the others later on. Altogether, this is 
* qisa 


one of the most engaging absurdities we have encountered 
for some time. ; 

The remarkable, if undisciplined, talent shown by Miss 
Crottie in her earlier novel is even more signally displayed in 
the impassioned impeachment of ascendency to which she has 
viven the title of The Lost Land. The period chosen is that 
‘mmediately anterior to the Rebellion of '98, the scene is 
aid in a small Munster town, and the story is concerned with 
the fortunes of a family of orphans, sprung from a grim 
Northern Cromwellian stock, but identified in successive 

conerations by marriage and change of creed more and more 

closely with Irish Nationalist aspirations, until in the group 
of brothers and sisters so vividly portrayed by Miss Crottie the 
dour Puritanical Sassenach brood has become Hibernis ipsis 

Hiberntor. The story opens with a charming picture of the 
household of the Lombards on their mountain farm in the 
lifetime of their mother. But these halcyon days are soon 
clouded by Mrs. Lombard’s second marriage with a brutal, 
drunken doctor, who abjures his creed, aids the English garri- 
son as an iaformer, and drives his step-children from home 
and his wife into her grave. The young Lombards then take 
up their abode in a neighbouring town, where the eldest son, 
Thad (Thaddeus), a miller by trade, but a visionary at heart, 
becomes the champion and idol of the downtrodden Irishry, the 
leader of their games, the redresser of their grievances, and 
the apostle of a Celtic revival. We have used the word “ im- 
passioned” of Miss Crottie’s attitude, but it is only right to 
add that she also shows a strange detachment in her 
terrible exposure of the lack of cohesion which has so often 
ruined Irish efforts to gain independence. The sectional 
jealousies, the sordid self-absorption and incurable levity of 
the Curraglen folk are mercilessly drawn in these lurid pages, 
the effect of which, in spite of many flashes of sardonic 
humour, cannot fail to be profoundly depressing, whatever 
may be the political creed of the reader. One is reminded 
again and again during its perusal of Heine’s searching 
analysis, in his “Thomas Reynolds,” of the disintegrating 
effect of Celtic individualism; of Goethe’s remark of the 
native Irish, that they were “like a pack of hounds who are 
always biting each other when by themselves”; and of 
Ossian’s tragic summary of the Gaelic character: “ They 
went out to the fight, but they always fell.” 


The praise which was bestowed in these columns on The 
Fossicker may be repeated on Mr. Ernest Glanville’s new South 
African romance, Max Thornton, which is by far the best novel 
directly inspired by the war that the present writer has encoun- 
tered. Mr. Glanville’s equipment for his task is exceptional. He 
has been at close quarters with the Kaffir and the Boer, he is 
acquainted with the Taal, he knows the flora and fauna of 
the veld, and he has a gift of graphic and natural description 
which enables him to make the most of his extensive local 
knowledge. The story deals primarily with the adventures of 
ayoung English lad, whose father and brother have gone to 
the front, while he has reluctantly consented to return to 
England. Missing his steamer at Durban, he joins an expe- 
dition across Pondoland to catch a boat at East London, but is 
swept into one of the side-cursents of the war, and with his 
two comrades, Abe Pike (the hero and narrator of Mr. 
Glanville’s Veld Tales) and Ted Willet, runs the gauntlet 
of perils innumerable as a scout on the Basutoland border 
and in the Drakensberg. The villain of the plot, Piet 
Marais, the raider, is as sinister a figure as can well 
be imagined, but on the other hand Mr. Glanville renders 
full justice, in the Bokman family, to the sterling qualities 

of the Dutch. Mr. Glanville, who discreetly avoids any 
detailed mention of the main operations of the war, makes 
admirable and artistic use of his landscape, while the 
slow but steady growth of friendship between the English 
public-school boy and the rough-and-ready Colonials fur- 
uishes him with materials for a good deal of excellently 
contrasted character drawing. 

Another novel connected with the war is May Silver, though 
here the scene never shifts from England. At the outset of the 
story the heroine’s marriage to a young soldier is delayed by 








his summons to the front, and the tone of the first chapter 
makes it perfectly clear that a constant strain on the lacrimal 
glands is in store for the gentle reader. Captain Reach, the 
husband of May's youthful aunt, Agneta, volunteers for service, 
is wounded, and comes home a wreck ; his body servant loses 
a leg; Captain Lovelace, who had flirted with Aunt Agneta, is 
shot dead; Dick Graham, May’s lover, is reported missing 
after Spion Kop; his mother, Lady Jane Graham, dies of w 
broken heart; and when Aunt Agneta and her husband return 
home it is to find that their favourite child had died half-an- 
hour before their arrival. Persons who like to indulge in the 
luxury of gratuitous grief may find this tearful chronicle 
acceptable. For ourselves, we own to having read it .dry-eyed, 

Mr. Mackie tells us that the plot of his story was “an 
actual experience coming under my personal observation.” It 
was certainly a very awkward experience for “the man who 
forgot,” for although the most blameless of Baronets, he was 
taken for a dynamitard of the most bloodthirsty description. 
This seems to indicate the dangers that attend Baronets when 
they dare to transcend their destiny in fiction and appear on 
the side of theangels. For the rest, itis rather hard to believe 
in the account of the fracas at Port Said, and the attempted 
kidnapping of a young lady by Arabs. Fortunately, they 
drop their prey. In spite of its reputation, Port Said has 
always seemed to the present writer, during many hours of 
enforced waiting, to be distinguished, not for disorderliness, 
but for sheer deadly dreariness. However, the characters in 
this novel are attacked there, and rescued by a wild Irishman 
called The O’Donohue, who turns out to be the missing 
dynamitard in disguise. The portrait of the author, which 
serves as’ frontispiece, depicts him in the uniform of Brabant’s 
Horse, which shows that he at any rate is not “ the man who 
forgot” the claims of his country. 

The Things that Count is a fairly interesting novelette of 
modern American life. The publisher has thought fit to 
print a little sketch of the story on the outside of the cover, 
to our thinking a tiresome habit, as all the charm of the 
unexpected is thus removed from the story within. It is, we 
frankly admit, open to question whether a reviewer should 
adopt this line. But for a publisher we cannot but think it 
somewhat “previous.” Having said thus much, let us hasten 
to add that the heroine, Evelyn, is an attractive creature, and 
that the reader cannot help feeling sorry for her struggles in 
a role even more trying than that of paying guest,—the 
unpaid guest who lives by visiting her smart friends and: 
making herself generally useful and agreeable. 

With all respect for full measure, we cannot resist the feeling 
that A Path of Thorns would have gained by compression. 
The scene is laid in France, and the story is told in the first 
person by the heroine Marthe, an orphan of mysterious birth, 
who about half-way through the book discovers herself to be 
the illegitimate daughter of a Duke. There is a wicked 
Countess who is at the bottom of all the poor Duke’s mis- 
fortunes, beginning with the supposed death of Marthe’s 
mother, his illegal wife, before he could remarry her after his 
father’s death had made it possible to do so without the “ three 
respectful summonses.” The story, as hinted above, is rather 
long-winded, and requires to be rex? witn ciose attention, but 
it is lacking in charm rather than in interest. 

Mr. Sims has given us in The Small-Part Lady a liitle 
collection of stories which, if slight, are at any rate amusing: 
The most entertaining is “The Demon Cat,’ whose mysterious 
ways, like many other mysteries, are quite incomprehensible 
till explained. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THE DIVINE LOVE. 

The Divine Love. By Charles J. Abbey. (Macmillan and Co’ 
6s.)—The theological position of Mr. Abbey may be briefly 
described by saying that he holds with a full conviction the 
“Larger Hope.” In this volume he sets forth his reasons for 
this faith. He takes every passage which deals with what our 
fathers used to call “ a state of reward and punishment,” analyses 
them with much care, examines and illustrates the terms which 
are employed, and draws from them the general conclusion that 
Scripture does not teach what is commonly called the “ doctrine 
of everlasting punishment.” A characteristic instance of his 





method may be seen in the following :— Neither is there any- 
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thing that is in the least degree hopeless in those words in St. 
Matthew, that ‘Wide is the gate and broad is the way, that 
leadeth to destruction, and many there be which go in thereat.’ 
A multitude may, to their great sorrow, travel more or less far on 
the way that leads to destruction, but God will, if possible, bring 
them back, though it may be by a very toilsome road. The 
way of Sin does, indeed, lead to destruction, to amdéAcayp, 
to utter loss. But the Gospel of glad tidings tells us 
repeatedly that the Saviour came to save that which 
was ‘utterly lost’ (aéroAwAds).’ We need hardly say that we 
have followed Mr. Abbey’s exposition of the passages which treat 
this subject—one hundred and forty-one in number—with the 
utmost sympathy and interest. We feel that he sometimes reads 
into the Scripture words a meaning which the writers were not 
conscious of putting there. Can we suppose, for instance, that 
the Evangelists contemplated the restitution of Judas, or that 
St. John had any doubt about the doom of the false teachers 
against whom he warned the “elect lady”? (It is noticeable 
that Mr. Abbey excepts the Apocalypse from his review.) But 
this is not conclusive against the general truth of Mr. Abbey’s 
contention. We may believe that the Master saw further than 
His Disciples, and that the Comforter taught us and will teach us 
better things than it was given to an earlier age to know. 








THE SATIRES OF PERSIUS. 

The Satires of Persius. Translated, with Introduction and 
some Notes, by the Rev. S. Hemphill, D.D. (G. Bell and Sons.) 
—It is a somewhat discouraging, not to say hopeless, task to 
translate Persius; he is so allusive, he leaves so much to be 
supplied. It would be most interesting to discover what a 
genuine “ English reader” would make of him. For ourselves, 
we have often wished that Dr. Hemphill had thought fit to print 
the Latin on the opposite page, so hard is it~we do not mean any 
blame in saying this—to understand the English without it. 
Naturally we have compared the new version with that which 
has hitherto held the ground, Conington’s, as edited by Nettle- 
ship. Here is a specimen of the two, taken from a passage 
where the satirist is at his best :— 








































CONINGTON. 


“How can it answer to in- 
troduce the spirit of the age 
into the temple-service, and 
infer what the gods like from 
this sinful, pampered flesh of 
ours? The flesh it is that has 
got to spoil wholesome oil by 
mixing casia with it,—to steep 
Calabrian wool in purple that 
was made for no such use; that 
has made us tear the pearl from 
the oyster, and separate the 
veins of the glowing ore from 
their primitive slag. It sins— 
yes, it sins; but it takes something 
by its sinning; but you, reverend 
pontiffs, tell us what good gold can 


do in a holy place..... 
Give we rather to the gods 
ee duty to God and man 


well blended in the mind, purity 
in the shrine of the heart, anda 
flavour of nobleness pervading 
the bosom. Let one have these 
to carry to the temple, and a 
handful of meal shall win one 
acceptance.” 


indicated by italics. 


On the whole, we prefer the older version. 

and vigorous (asin the passage italicised). 
has made some improvements, especially in the phrase again 
lie appears, also, to be right when he takes 
haee in “peccat et haec, peccat” as neuter plural. 
(refuse of the furnace) is clearly wrong in both versions. 
introduction is a good piece of work. 
described as a “species of Puritanism.” 


HEMPHILL. 


“What boots it to import 
these morals of ours into the 
temples, and to deduce what is 
good in the gods’ sight from the 
analogies of this sinful flesh? 
This, for its selfish whim, has 
melted cassia in olive oil to the 
spoiling of the latter; it has 
dyed the Calabrian fleece with 
misapplied purple; it has bidden 
us scrape the pearl from the 
shell, and tear out the veins of 
glowing metal from the rough 
slag. And in these respects it 
sins; it sins. Still, it turns its 
iniquity to some practical use. 
3ut tell us, ye priests in reli- 
gion’sservice, what real influence 
hae (gold. 55s. Nay, let us 
offer to the gods justice and 
religion well blended in the 
soul; and the inner shrine of 
the mind consecrated; and a 
heart unbued with honour, the 
true gentility. Let me but 
bring these to the temple, and 
I'll gain my quest with a pint 
of meal.” 
It is more idiomatic 
But Dr. Hemphill 


“ Slag ” 
The 
Persius’s philosophy is well 
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THEoLtocy.—Two Lectures on the Gospels. By F. Crawford Burkitt, 
M.A. (Macmillan and Co, 23. 6d. net.)—Mr. Burkitt gives us in 
these lectures (delivered at the 
Meeting at Cambridge, 1900) a v 


Summer University Extension 


sry lucid summary of the results 
We cannot pretend to summarise 


his argument. His conclusion in Lecture I. is that there 
collected book of the Four Gospels by the middle of the 
century. Certain important interpolations—e.g,, the Perig 
Adultera—can be traced back to something like this ‘ia & 
these interpolations postulate a document to be » And 
polated. As separate writings, the Gospels, he thinks 
older, So much, indeed, the existence of the fourfold 
may be taken to prove. Passing to the relation betw 
Synoptists, he sees the common document in Mark, 
perhaps, the most definitely accepted conclusion of ry 
And, curiously enough, fifty years ago not one Student in 
hundred (at least in England) doubted that Mark a 
abbreviation of Matthew. As to the Fourth Goz4el, Mr, Burkitt 
is inclined to the view of Matthew Arnold, hoiding that it Wag 
written by a disciple of the Aposile, largely at his dictation 
Mr. Burkitt holds that Christ and His Apostles spoke in Aramaic 
“Thoroughly to understand our Lord’s sayings we ought to ‘i 
able to retranslate them into the original Aramaic.” But the diff. 
culty of recovering the ipsissima verba can hardly be overcome, 
-——The Historical New Testament: a New Translation with 
Prolegomena, §c. By James Moffatt, B.D. (T. and T. Clark, 
16s.)—If we give but a brief notice to this work, it must not 
be supposed that we have formed a low estimate of its yaly, 
Anything like an adequate review is impossible; for what does 
the volume contain? A new translation, to begin with, a critical 
examination of the sources, authorship, character, and PUrpose of 
each of the New Testament books, and a very serious and well. 
considered effort to exhibit in a series of tables their correlation 
and order of time. Mr. Moffatt possesses, in a high degree, the 
gift of lucid exposition. No one can mistake his meaning, His 
conclusions are decided, and he sets them forth very clearly, 
Passing over some tables which are intended as a general intro. 
duction to the special activities of the Christian era, we find the 
“ Letters of Paul” coming first in chronological order of the New 
Testament writings. These, again, are placed in the following 
order: 1, 2 Thessalonians; Galatians (Mr. Moffatt favours, we see, 
the “South Galatian ” theory); 1 Corinthians; an ‘ Intermediate 
Letter” (found in 2 Corinthians x.-xiii. 10); 2 Corinthians; Colos. 
sians; Philemon; Ephesians (our author is doubtful, but on the 
whole thinks that it is Pauline, an encyclical addressed to 
churches of the Lycus valley); Philippians; 1 Peter; Mark; 
Matthew ; Hebrews; Luke; Acts (showing no definite traces of 
the Pauline letters, and so naturally falling within the first 
century); the Apocalypse; Fourth Gospel; 1, 2, 3 John; 1,2 
Timothy and Titus (pronounced, with decision, not to be of 
Pauline authorship, though containing Pauline matter,—the 
order of the three is conjectured as 2 Timothy, Titus, 1 Timothy); 
James; Jude; 2 Peter (“the composition of this writing during 
the course of the second century, and probably in its first half, 
cannot be regarded any longer as one of the open questions in 
New Testament criticism”). This order, of course, is open to 
considerable objection. On the late date assigned to James we 
are distinctly opposed to Mr. Moffatt. The Pastoral Epistles are 
a very doubtful subject. On 2 Peter it is only a somewhat reac- 
tionary criticism that would abide by the traditional view. An 
appendix discusses at more detail various questions raised in the 
body of the work,—e.g., interpolation. In conclusion, we would 
express warm gratitude to Mr. Moffatt for a very valuable 
addition to Biblical study.—-We may describe as a com: 
plementary volume to the above an Introduction to the 
Textual Criticism of the Greek New Testament, by Eberhard 
Nestle, Ph.D., translated by W. Edie, B.D., edited by Allan 
Menzies, D.D. (Williams and Norgate, 10s. 6d.) This, too, is 
so full of detail that any adequate criticism would have to 
occupy much space. We may say, generally, that it is written in 
a very attractive way, and that the testimony which the editor 
bears to its lucidity is fully justified. Nothing could be better 
than Dr. Nestle’s account of the materials which New Testament 
textual criticism has to deal with, the MSS., versions, &c., their 
date, origin, external and internal characteristics, and other 
cognate matters. These things form the subject of the second 
chapter, the first having been given to the history of the printed 
text. It is when we come to chap. 3, “Theory and Praxis of the 
Textual Criticism of the New Testament,” that we find ourselves 
oceasionally unable to follow Dr. Nestle’s lead. We hold by 
the long-accepted maxim that conjectural emendation is, as 
a rule, out of place in dealing with the New Testament text. 
Our author, while indisposed to go to such lengths as Lach- 
mann (who conjectured moro SvoxoAc for moAAol diddeKador iD 
James iii. 1), “sees no objection on principle to the method of 
conjecture.” To say that “it is only to be resorted to as the 
ultima ratio regis,” is to use atruism, That is a universal rule. 
The point is,—Is the New Testament text to be treated as that 
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Codex Beze. “I have not the slightest doubt,” he | 
“that the Gospel was originally narrated in a | 


pionship of the 
ous style,” that this has been toned down by a | 


rites (p- 192), 


ivaci 
ee reaing of reverence. This vivacity he finds in the Codex 
pis 


He instances its reading of mpd tod dvotta: 7d ordua for | 
- airjoa abréy (Matthew vi. 8). He is quite wrong in 
pte we “ our commentators have not a single syllable about | 
“— had looked at Alford’s edition he would have fc und 
: syes all the Bezaic readings, and Alford’s is certainly , 
that i . opular edition. But this assumption of an original | 
an style” seems to us nothing less than audacious. 
js for the Codex Bezee, it is unquestionably most interesting, 
but a most unsafe guide. Such a reading as that in Luke xxiii 
59, “He put a stone on the tomb such as twenty men hardly 
rolled” (ubyis etkoot éxvAov) makes the whole most suspicious. 


The Sources of Islam. From the Persian of the Rev. W. St. 
Clair Tysdall. Translated and abridgel by Sir William Muir. 
(T. and T. Clark.)—This is a book full of curious learning. Mr. 
St, Clair Tysdall has investigated the sources from which 
the Koran was drawn. Addressed to orthodox Moslem readers, | 
who hold that it is “ of eternal origin, recorded in heaven, and | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


lying on the Preserved Table,” it ought to be of convincing force. | 
It shows beyond all possibility, one would think, of cavil, that | 


the Prephet took much from the current beliefs among the | 
Arabs of the time, much from Jewish sources, chiefly tho | 
legendary accretions that had grown upon the Canonical 
Scriptures, and much from Christian sources, these being, for the | 
most part, of the heretical kind. All this is highly interesting, | 
not the Jeast curious part of the story being the mistakes that 
were made in the adaptation and assimilation of these materials, 
There seems, for instance, to have been a confusion of the word 

«“Paraclete” with “ Periclete.’ The promise of the Paraclete | 
came to be represented in the Koran thus: “ Jesus, the Son of | 
Mary, said, I am the Apostle of God unto you..... : 
bringing good tidings of an apostle who shall come after me, 
named Ahmed.” Ahmed = “the praised,” and is so equiva- | 


lent to wepixderrés (famous). Mahomet, being himself illiterate, | 
was wholly dependent upon his followers in these matters. A | 
notable instance of the heretical origin of the Christian portions 
of the Koran is to be found in the Docetic character of | 
the following quotation :—‘‘ The Jews said, We have slain Jesus, 
Son of Mary, the Apostle of God. Yet they slew him not, | 
neither crucified him, but a likeness was given unto them.” | 
Nothing is more strange than the confusion which Mahomet 
apparently made between Mary (Miriam), the sister of Moses and | 
Aaron, and the Virgin Mary (p. 49). 


| 





Edward While Benson. By his Son, Arthur Christopher Benson. | 
New Edition, Abridged. (Macmillan and Co. 8s. 6d. net.) | 
—When we say that we are glad to see this abridged edition we | 
do not imply that the original book was too long. There were, | 
not to speak of the interest felt in personal details, various | 
matters of which a full account was demanded, if justice was to | 
be done to the dead. But this once supplied, it need not be | 
repeated. The Natal controversy, for instance, may be suffered | 
to fall into the background. And there is the more than counter- | 
vailing advantage of this record of a saintly life being brought | 
within the reach of a larger circle of readers. It is unnecessary | 
to say any more of the subject, or of the treatment which it has 
received from the biographer. The picture is more attractive 
than ever now that it is somewhat reduced in size. | 

' 


Comparative Physiology. By Jacques Loeb, M.D. (John 
Murray. 6s.)—We must be content with a very brief indication | 
of the standpoint occupied by Professor Loeb. ‘“ Physiology,” | 
he says in his preface, “has thus far been essentially the | 
physiology of vertebrates.” He desiderates a broader basis. 
Physiology must include “all classes of the animal kingdom.” | 
Accordingly he devotes successive chapters to researches into | 
the central nervous system of medusz, ascidians, actinians, | 
echinoderms, worms, &c. (We shall have to say, in a nearer sense, 
“the worm is my brother.”) And thus he institutes a further 
reform in the science. Those troublesome persons the meta- 
physicians “have at all times concerned themselves with the | 
interpretation of brain functions ”—things, we presume, beyond 
their ken—‘and have introduced such metaphysical concep- | 
tions as soul, consciousness, will, &c.’ There is tobe no more 
of such trifling. “We must look for the substitution of real 
physiological processes for these inadequate conceptions.’ 
Science is to be, for the future, “ anti-metapbysical.” 





| 
} 
| 


| 
! 

| 
Registered Moneylenders, 1901. (Argus Printing Company. 


and forms, and then what one might call an appalling list of | 


moneylenders. In London and the suburbs there must be more 
than a thousand, and the total number for England and Wales 
must be between four and five thousand (this number, however, 


| is made up by counting the partners in the various concerns). 


There must be at least a hundred women moneylenders in London 
and the suburbs,—most of them doing business by themselves, 
and not pawnbrokers. Some of the occupations given are curious. 


| “‘ Pawnbrokers” we expect, and the grandiose “ financier ” is not 


surprising; but who would think that “ labourers,” “ envelope- 
folders,” and “ knife-grinders” (who ought to be “ needy ”’) have 
money to lend ? 

The Clergy List, 1901. (Kelly’s Directories. 123, 6d.)—This, the 
fifty-ninth annual issue, presents, we are told in the preface, no 
change. The claim, made in the same place, to completeness and 


| accuracy seems, as far as we have been able to apply any test, 


well founded. In the matter of the value of benefices, for 
instance, the figures are as correct as they can be made on any 
information not official. A State inquiry into the revenues of the 


| Church would be useful. Tithe rent-charge is an easily ascertain 


able amount, but there are other items, notably glebe, which ara 
not so easily determined. It would be well if the old practice of 


| indicating by a “‘ D” the benefices discharged from the payment 


of tenths and first-fruits were resumed.——Dod’s Peerage. 
Baronelage, and Knightage, 1901 (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co., 
10s. 6d.), is a convenient volume, including, besides the classes 


| specially mentioned, all titled persons. There are also some 


interesting supplementary and illustrative papers. One, giving 
a list of inferior titles, may be mentioned, as disposing of a not 
infrequent difficulty when some well-known name disappears, so to 
speak, by being merged ina superior dignity.—— Whitaker’s Peerage 
(Whitaker and Son, 2s. 6d.) has all the completeness and readiness 
of access to the information supplied which one might expect 
from thename. The sub-title, “A Directory of Titled Persons ” 
better expresses the real character of the work. This, indeed, is 
given in the fullest detail, and in a most convenient way. 
(Should not the “Champion of England” have a place? We 


| see no entry under his name, his olflice, or his seat, though this 


last is an interesting example of dignity by tenure.) There is 
an interesting list of relatives of Queen Victoria. The number 


| of living blood relations is two hundred and forty-two, 


and there are sixty-five brought in by marriage. It is notice- 
able that the Kaiser is twenty-third in succession to the British 
throne. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
a el 
All in Christ : Devout Readings from Writings of H. C. G. Moule, 12mo 


(Marshall Bros.) 3/6 


Bersch (J.), Manufact f Mi land Lake Pigments, S8vo 
(J), maha aiiaebnniaiin. oes 7 ( Séott & Groenwood) 126 
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‘i 5 of will j 

Renan (C. E.), First on the Antarctic Continent, 8vo ......(Newnes) 10/6 cases immediately follow rill in mogt 
Clarke (W. N.), A Study of Christian Missions, cr 8VO ..........00 (J. Clarke) 3,6 WOR KE D tion of the deleck vos ay matin C0) 
Cohen (J. B.), Practical Organie Chemistry for Advanced Students, the Care and Preservation sof = ATS ag 88 to 

OD ss csccesccuticcscexacasspaponsndsinecsasesenhosce stoatesssesteosasuevocbont (Mi vemillan) 36 “OUR EYES,” by Mr. Jonx 1 Eves ee 
Collins (J. C.), Ephemera Critica, Cr 8V0 ....ssssseseseesersee ...(Constable) 7/6 EYES ! F.R.AS., F.R.M.S. Post. free On snoWwa, 
Davis (E. P.), Obstetric and Gynecologic Nursing, cr 8vo .........(Saunders) 8/0 from 63 Strand, London, W. @ Shilling, 
Dormer (F. J.), Vengeance as a Policy in Afrik inderland, 8v0....... (Nisbet) 6/0 Consul itutions free elem 
Farmer (J.S.), Regimental Records of the British Army, 8vo...... (Richards) 10/6 ; iarge, 
Fuller (F. W.), Egypt and the Hinterland, SSG 5sctasercucccivenacen (Longmans) 10/6 SCHWEITZER’S 
Fuller (M.), In Terra of our Lord during the Forty 








(Longmans) 6/0 
...(Rebman) 17,0 
(Pearson) 60 
ies 126 
0 (S. Murray) 50 
(J. Murray) 106 


Days, er ‘Svo 
Greene (C. L.), Me cal Ex 
Griffith (G.), A Honeymoon in Space, cr $vo .. 
Halliday (G. E. - Llandaff Church Plate, 8vo 
Henderson (W. J.), The Orchestra and Orchestral Mus 
Hoare (H. W.), ey olution of the English Bible, 8vo .. 











Hodgson (Li udy ), The Siege of Kumassi, 8V0............++ .... (Pearson) 21,0 
Hopkins (W. B.), A Clinical Treatise on Fractures, 8vo ......... (Lippincott) 180 
Jackson (S. M.), Huldreich Zwingli, Reformer of German Switzerland, 

SOE REED cv cicasians apankcassbnsbusnispbunvaeswcsvenssrancvassesneoraenarusesestphbentessaseery (Putnam) 6/0 
Kernahan (Coulson), Scoundrels and Co., cr 8vo . . (Ward & Lock) 3/6 
Kiser (8S. E.), Georgie, IZm0.....0.000s0.eseressssesteoccssecccesscsessessvsseveceees (Unwin) 36 


Le Gallienne (R.), ‘The Life Romantic, er Svo ...(Hurst & Blackett) 6,0 
Ms _ (Sir E.), Shifting Scenes: Memories of Many Men in Many Lands, 
























sncileis eee ceecamadiopandeiiannnien telatekenstneeienaaichonenincaastnannna tera (J. Murray) 106 
Mathew (F.), The Royal Sisters: a Romance, Cr 8V0......seceereesceeeesees (Long) 6/0 
Meadows (A. M.), Days of Doubt, Cr 8V0 .........cescerseeeeeeeeeee (Ward & Lock) 3,6 
ne = ), Seriptural & Catholic Truths & Worship, er 8vo (Skeffington) 5 

Parr (G. D. A.), Practical Electric Testing, 8vo ... sesseseee(LONgMans) 8/6 
Primm (P. ), Duke Rodney’s Secret, cr 8vo ....... weee(Jarrold) 6/0 
Sinclair (M: Ly), Two Sides of a Question, cr 8vo.. e “(Constable) 6/0 
Smale (F. C.), The Mayor of Littlejoy, cr 8vo.. "(Ward & Lock) 60 
Stadling (J.), Through Siberia, roy 8vo ....(Constable) 18/0 
Stockton (F. R.), A Bicycle of Cathay: a No Le ...(Harper) 6,0 
Thoughts about God, the Church, the World, Aes the Hu Soul, from 

the New Diary of Father John Sergieff, S2m0_ .......s.cessessesees (J. Murray) 26 
Tynan (K.), That Sweet Enemy, er 8yo.. : ..(Constable) 6/0 
Vine (G. T.), Theory Notes on ‘Algebra and ‘Mensuration, ‘er 8v0 (Simpkin) 2/6 
Ward (F. W. O.), New Century Hymns for the Christian Year (Home Words) 5/0 
Warwick (F. J.) and Tunstall (A. C.), “First Aid” to the fnjured and Sick, 

MIND rcs sinsccoy nce centchonuontous sansenskecehuevehaseessswauvacabucuseesioe PP RI (Simpkin) 2/6 
Williamson (Mrs. C. N.), A Bid for a Coronet, cr 8vo... see 60 
Williamson (Mrs. C. N. 7 ’Twixt Devil and Deep Sea, cr ‘80 weee(Pearson) 6/0 
Wilson (J. W.) , The New EE ypieme, CF BVO cecccecccesscossseses ...(Putnam) 26 
Wood (W alter), The Rifle Brigade, cr 8V0.....100 Snsschusvoosnsconséssese EM CNEOXIS ) 3 3,6 








ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E,C, 


EstTaBLISHED 1824, 
Capital—Five Millions Sterling. 


DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, Chairman. 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P. 
— —— gts a ng Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. z , 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, “Sia Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M,P, 
Francis William Buxton, Es: Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
Major-Gen. Sir Arthur Ellis, K.C.V.0. Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 
James Fletcher, Esq. Lieut.-Colonel F, Anderson Stebbing. 
Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., C.B, 


AUDITORS. 
John Cator, Esq. Ian Murray Heathcoat-Amory, Esq, 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT, 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 








Liberal Co mii issions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the ixtroduc- 
tion of busines 
Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
application to 
ROB ERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Ltd., BELFAST. 


** Their goods have the merit of excellence and cheapness.’’—CourT CIRCULAR. 


Fish Napkins, 2/11 per dozen. 
IRISH } 


Dinner Napkins, 5,6 per dozen. 
Table Cloths, 2 yds. square, 2,6; 23 yds. by 3 yds., 5,6. 





Samples and Kitchen Table Cloths, -/11}each. 
Price Lists Dp A M A S K ovene Huckaback Towels, 
post-free. 6 per dozen, 


TABLE 
INCREASE 


AND HOUSE LINEN. 





SPECIAL TERMS GRANTED 


WHEN HEALTH IS IMPAIRED. 
YOUR 





ROYAL EXCHANGE 
| ASSURANCE. 

| A.D. 1720. 
| 


INCOME 


By Purchasing 


| Chief Office : 


‘ ROYAL EXCHANGE, 


LONDON. 


COCOATINA 


Guaranteed an Absolutely Pure Soluble Cocoa 
The Lancet says :—*This is genuine cocoa, contains no sugar, 
starch, or other adulteration, It is very soluble, 


An excellent 
art icle.” 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


(EsTABLISHED 1837.) 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS, 
Accumulated Funds, £11,500,000. 
The Surplus at last investigation was £1,428,000, 


More than 65 per cent. of the Policies which became claims 
by death during 1899 were entitled to Bonuses which, notwith. 
standing that the Premiums do not as a rule exceed the 
non-profit rates of other Offices, were, on the average, equal 


to an addition of over 50 per cent. to the Original 
Assurances, 


LonDon OrFice: 17 Kina WILLIAM STREET, E.C, 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 Sr, ANDREW SquARE, EDINBURGH, 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 
63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 

THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD, 

60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane ; 42 Mincing Lang, 

SUM INSURED IN 1899 EXCEEDED ..............£435,000,000, 





IF YOU WISH TO BE WELL AND KEEP WELL 
TAKE REGULARLY 


= R A G G , Ss PURE VEGETABLE 
CHARCOAL, 


IT PREVENTS MANY AN ILLNESS. 


The continued and constantly increasing recommendation of this preparation 
hy the medical profession should be a suflicient guarantee of its purity and 
efficacy. Were further proof wanting the Lancer and Anatyst's Reports 
would be perfectly convincing. Invaluable in Fevers, Diarrhea, Liver 
Disorders, Sleeplessness, Indigestion, and all Troubles of the Stomach and 
Bowels, absorbing all impurities and keeping the system perfectly pure. 
Bragg’s Charcoal Biscuits, in Tins, 1s ss 2s., &. 4s. 
Brageg’s Charcoal Powder, in Bottles, 2s., 4s. ., & 6s, 
Bragg’s Charcoal Lozenges, in Tins, is. 1}d. 
Bragg’s Charcoal Tablets, in Tins, 1s. 14d. 
Bragg’s Charcoal Tooth Paste (‘‘ Carbona”), in Boxes, 1g. 

Sold by all Chemists. 














PPINGHAM SCHOOL—An EXAMINATION will 

TAKE PLACE at Upping eh um on MARCH 27th, 28th, and 29th, 1901, for 
SLX OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS: Two of £70 per annum, Two of £50 per annum, 
‘Two of £30 per annum, each tenable at the School. Candidates entertained free 
of charge if application be made by March 15th, 1901, 


THE GOVERNING BODY of ETON COLLEGE 
REQUIRE the services of a LADY SUPERINTENDENT in College, 
from APRIL 25th, 1901. She must be fully qualified by education and previous 
experience with boys, s, and must have know ledge of nursing. Candidates between 
the ages of 35 and 45 will be preferred. The gross value of the salary is £20 
perannum rooms are found, but not board. 

Applications, enclosing not less than three testimonials, must be sent to 
the Kev — PROVOST of Eton, the Lodge, Eton College, Windsor, before 
M: arch 9th, 


OUNG MAN, well edueated, age 31, seeks Situation as 
GARDENER to Lady or Gentleman. Flowers, fruit, and vegetables. 
References. —A. HIBBERT, Sunny Mead, Grove Avenue, Wilmslow, Cheshire. 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—A VACANCY exists 

for an ARTICLED PUPIL with a good firm of CHARTERED AC- 
CUUNTANTS in the city, offering a promising career for a steady youth. 
Moderate premium. Salary will be paid.—Address, “ B.G.,”’ c/o J. W. Vickers, 
5 Nicholas Lane, E.C, 























NOTICE —The INDEX to the SPECTAYOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at 18. 6d. each. 





Se 
To ensure insertion Advertisements should reach the Publishing 





Life Annuity. | 


Office not later than the tirst post on Bridau. 
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T yg LE CAMBRIDGE. 


, SHIP EXAMINATION the THIRD WEEK in 
RANE Ee soul be addressed to the HEAD-MASTER. 


IRE.—*‘ OVERDALE” SCHOOL 
(ETTLE, on situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. 
for GIRLS. Trip.), Newnbam Coll., Camb. Highest references. 


NoxARD (Class. 
YNTON HOUSE, FELIXSTOWE, SUFFOLK.— 
0 L for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Efficient Staff. 
SCHOO for University Examinations. Health and Physical Training 
Pupils prepared. aj, Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming.—Principal, Miss 


ree CAREY, B.Se.Lond. 


ORKING.—On the hills, 400 ft. above sea-level; sandy 

i], bracing air. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance and 

oni Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Royal Navy. 

Beholars . kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, 

ricer ot aad late Principal of Cheltenham. Modern sanitetion, large 
ppingham, 


s C H O O L, 






























) ore ] playground, workshop, gymnastic apparatus, drill, and 

Coa, cncket-feld eae the aaa. Prospectus on application,—Address, 
wr OLIVIER, M.A., The Tower House, Dorking. 

SUgar, so 


,' 188 MARIAN GREEN, late Head-Mistress of the High 
Cellent i School, Blackburn, has TAKEN OVER and REORGANISED the 

: TNEB HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aimis to 
pen a sound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home. 
jargedetached house, tennis, hockey,&c. University Examination & Inspection. 


ORRAN, WATFORD, HERTS—COLLEGE FOR 
GIRLS.—Gymnasium, Playing-fields. Large Staff of Resident Mistresses. 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. F. JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford ; House 
Mutress, Miss L. E, PHILLIPS, Newnham College, Cambridge. PARIS 
BRANCH 970 BOULEVARD RASPAIL (near the Luxembourg Gardens), 
References .—Mrs, Benson, Lady Evans, Professor E, Ménégoz, the Arch- 
deacon of Manchester, Miss Alice Woods, Miss Mary A, Woods, Miss Words- 


worth, and others. 
EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 


; N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 
put for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 


—__ 


NT 





MS, 








lai and work of boys. References to Parents of boys passed into Public Schools, 
ang jeading London Physicians, &c,—Head-Master, H, FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
“ith. M.A., Oxon. 
= OLCHESTER HOUSE, CLIFTON PARK, BRISTOL. 
inal Boys prepared for the Entrance Examinations to Public Schools and Navy. 
Terms and Prospectus on application to Mr, A. C, DOUGLAS, M.A., Oxon. 
INGS SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 2rd to 5th. 
Open to Boys joining in SUMMER “nM, APRIL 30th. Special Classes for 
— ARMY, NAVY, &c., with no Extra Fee, Many Successes gained direct at 
E Woolwich, Sandhurst, the Universities, %c. Large wing recently opened, 
JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13).—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 
HE TOWER, DOVERCOURT, ESSEX.—Preparatory 
School for the Public Schools and Royal Navy. Most healthy situation 
ne, onthe East Coast. Bracing climate ; particularly recommended for delicate 


children; beautiful se and grounds ; individual attention and every comfort. 
~Principal, F, NAVi«wk-CLAVERING, M.A. (Trin. Col., Camb.) 


L ESWICK SCHOOL.—CO-EDUCATIONAL PUBLIC 

SCHOOL. Large Endowment. Valuable Scholarships. Healthy Country. 

Splendid Playing-field and Grounds. GIRLS and BOYS (8 to 18) prepared for 

all Examinations. Charge of Children from abroad undertaken. Terms 
moderate.—Prospectus from Rev. HEAD-MASTER,. 


‘ AUSANNE, SUISSE, VILLA RESEDA, AVENUE 

DE LA GARE.— Madame HALLETT -VULLIEMOZ RECEIVES 
YOUNG LADIES for the study of Languages, Music, Painting, and Singing. 
Modern house with English comfort, Fine gardeu uear the lake and pine 
woods, 


EEDS GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 


BOARDERS are RECEIVED in the HEAD-MISTRESS'S HOUSE, 1 MOOR- 
LAND TERRACE. ‘len minutes’ walk from the School, and healthily situated 
on the edge of Woodhouse Moor. Terms, 60 guineas per annum. 
HARROGATE LADIES COLLEGE. 

Director—G. M. SAVERY, M.A. (Line. Coll., Oxon.) 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. E. JONES, B.A., R.U.L. 

Resident Staff of Graduates and Foreign Mistresses. Fine situation near the 

Stray. Large hall and good class-rooms. Preparation for Public Examinations. 


ANTAGE. — ST. MARY’S SCHOOL for the 
DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Established 1853. Bracing air; 
water and general sanitation excellent. Chapel; sanatorium ; private bedrooms; 
physical training and outdoor games; resident qualified mistresses ; visiting 
professors. Examinations, Swmmer, 1901: Oxford and Cambridge Schools 
Examination Board, London Matriculation, &e. Fees, £65. At St. Gabriel's 
House, attached, £44. Warden—The Right Reverend the LORD BISHOP ot 
READING.—Apply, SISTER-IN-CHARGE. 
ASTBOURNE COLLEGE.—_SCHOLARSHIPS. 
. President—His Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G. 
SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (£60-£30) MARCH 2lst-23rd for Classics, Mathe- 
matics, Army and Navy subjects. 
For particulars, apply, Head-Master, H. R. THOMSON, M.A. 


NIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 
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OF 
) : DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 
For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, und Cost of Residence in 
a omen’s Hostel, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Women’s Hostel, 
1am, 


Ni ‘ ¥ 
felsi ED SCHOOL.—EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (value 
© N, £30, £20) will be awarded in July, 1901. Examination in London and 
at Felsted begins July 16th. The opening of a new Boarding House having 
increased the accommodation, names can be received for next ‘’erm.—Apply for 
inormation to Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, or SECRETARY, FELSTED 
SCHOOL, ESSEX, 


FASTBOURNE. — The Rev. F. CAUDWELL (St. 

SO Matthias Vicarage, Stoke Newington) RECOMMENDS a HOME 

CHOOL for GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS. Special advantages for music 

languages, Hockey, tennis, riding, swimming, &c. Principals, Miss 
TENAC and the Misses OVERMAN.—St. Hilary’s, Eastbourne. 


XETER SCHOOL.—There will be an EXAMINA- 
ich _TION for HOUSE SCOLARSHIPS on MARCH 28th and 29th, the 
highest being equivalent to the boarding fee,—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 





























ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEX SCHOLARSHIPS and 

EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be OFFERED 

for COMPETITION on WEDNESDAY, July 17th. One Scholarship and One 

Exhibition will be offered, in the first instance, for boys intended for the Army 
Class.—Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—NAVAL CLASS.—Application 

for special preparations for the Navy should be made at once to the 

a, Any of the above Exhibitions may be awarded to candidates for 
e Navy. 


F[PORQUAY.—APSLEY HOUSE.—Private High School 

for Resident Pupils, Daughters of Gentlemen only. Lady Principal, Mrs. 
C. WYNDHAM ROBINSON. The house stands m its own grounds, high, 
near the sea. Health record exceptional. Large hall, gymnasium, games, 
Many distinctions in University and Musical Examinations, 


ICHMOND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
J YORKSHIRE. 
Education on best modern lines. Outdoor games and physical culture. 
Bracing climate of the Yorkshire moors. 


TFKONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE EXAMINA- 
TION for SCHOLARSHIPS, JUNE llth and 12th, 1901.—Apply to the 
Rey. C. C. TANCOCK, D.D., Head-Master. 


me CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, Limirep. 
ANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET.— 
A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, retined, and cultured. Every 
care and comfort for delicate children. 
Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, playing-fields. 
Pupils prepared for the Univ. and other exams. Head-Mistress, Miss SOPHIE 
M. SMITH (Natural Sciences Tripos, Camb.), assisted by a highly qualified staff. 
A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS awarded by competition. 


OODARD SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 
(Church of England Public Schools.) 
Lapy WARDEN :—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College, 

(1) ST. ANNE'S, Abbots Bromley.—Terms, School House, £45; Boarding 
House, £60. (2) ST. MARY’S, Abbots Bromley.—Terms, 24 Guineas a 
year. (3) ST. WINIFRRED’'S, Bangor.—Terms, £35 a year. 

Full particulars from the LADY WARDEN, St. Anne's, Abbots Bromley, 

Rugeley, Statfs. 




















Waa. BERNE. — Miles. HEISS RECEIVE 
a limited number of YOUNG LADIES to complete their education. 
Great advantages for Languages, Music, Painting. Visiting Professors ; 
University Lectures ; Physical Training; bracing climate and large grounds. 
Highest English references, 


OURNEMOUTH. — GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 
CHINE.—Principal, Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL. BOYS, from 6 to 14, 
PREPARED for the Public Schools. Resident Marters; Governess. Visiting 
Masters for French, Piano, Violin, Singing, and Drawing. House stands high 
on Cliff overlooking Sea. Good playground and field for games, 


OURNEMOUTH.—E. WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKE, 
M.A., F.G.S. (Mathematical Honourman of Clare College, Cambridge), RE- 
CEIVES a limited number of PUPILS for University, Professional Preliminary, 
and for all Civil Service and other Competitive Examinations. Successes, terms, 
and references on application WINTON GRANGE, KNYVETON ROAD. 


MHE HINDHEAD SCHOOL For GIRLS. 

: Established in 1897 by Miss J. F. GRUNER. 

Principals: Miss J. F. GRUNER, Certificated Student of Girton College, 
late Second Mistress, Dulwich High School, G.P.D.S.Co., and Miss ALICE 
GRUNER, Student of Newnham College. The teaching staff consists mainly 
of University women of professional standing and experience. Education 
thoroughly modern; physical training and outdoor games, Great attention 
is paid to healthful conditions of life; the bracing air and gravel soil of 
the Hindhead district cause it to be much recommended by doctors. The 
boarding-house, built for the Misses Gruner, stands in an acre of heather and 
pine at an elevaton of nearly 800ft., and has a sunny aspect. fs.: Miss 
Welsh, of Girton College; Mrs. Sidgwick, Principal of Newnham College, 
Prof. Muirhead, Birmingham Univ.; parents of former pupils and others.— 
For prospectus address to Moorcroft, Hindhead, Haslemere. 


rpHe HALL, CROSSFIELD ROAD, HAMPSTEAD, 














LONDON, N.W. 
Built for a School, 


Principals—The Misses ALLEN-OLNEY. 


Marked suecess 


Large playground ; tennis. Every home comfort and care. : 
Special Terms 


in languages, music, painting, and University examinations. 
made for the daughters of naval and military officers, 

References :—The Right Hon, Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C.S.I., and many 
others. Illustrated prospectus on application, 


OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
the SONS of GENTLEMEN, 28 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W.—Con- 
ducted by Mrs. SUTTON. ‘Thorough preparation for the Publie Schools ; 
Kindergarten and Transition Classes for elildren under 8; highest references 
io Parents sud Head-Musters.—HALF-TERM BEGAN FEBRUARY 2st. 
JEREFORD SCHOOL (founded 1887 A.D.)—A PUBLIC 
SCHOOL giving preparation for the Universities, Army, Navy, &c., with 
evod modern side. FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS to 
Oxtord and Cambridge.—Address, Rev. W. H. MURRAY KAGG, The Close, 
Hereford. 


C LIFTON COLLEGE—CLASSICAL, MATHE. 














MATICAL, and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, MAY, 19v1. 

Ten or more, besides House Exhibitious, open to competition, value from £25 to 
£100 a year. Also Scholarships for boys intended tor the Army or Navy.— 
Partienlars and conditions trom HEAD-MAS'TTER or SECRETARY, the 
College, Clifton, Bristol. 
ELLAND HALL COLLEGE, SPALDING.— 
Principal : Miss PAGE, B.A.London, late Head-Mistress of Dewsbury 

High School. Strong staif of resideut mistresses aud visiting teachers, Large 
country house with extensive garden aud playiug-tield, Exceptionally healthy 
situation. ‘Terms moderate. 








RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 
a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Country 
air; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tenuis. Experience:l resident mis- 
tresses; large visiting staff.—Principals, Miss BOYCO''T and Miss TARVER 
(formerly Assistant Mistresses at the Clifton High School for Girls). 
if EV. F. WALE, M.A., Trin. Coll. Camb., Class. Honours, 
late Assistant-Mmster Uppingham, TAKES PUPILS under 14. Happy, 
comfortable home ; healthy country. Facilities for luguages and music. Also 
entire charge of children from abroad. Refs. otfered and asked,—Prospectus 
on application to VICAR, Leaton, Shrewsbury. 
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OVER COLLEGE.—Prospectus on application to the 
Head-Master, Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A., sometime House-Master, 
i Uppingham, under Edward Thring. 
ov 2 2 “COL Ee Be @ SZ. 
’ An EXAMINATION for SCHQLARSHITS. £25-£60 will be HELD 
; MARCH 21st-22nd. Papers can be worked at Prep. <chools.—Particulars from 
i HEAD-MASTER. 


Sages HIGH SCHOOL (GIRLS’ PUBLIC DAY 
4 SCHOOL COMPANY).—Boarding Hous 
house; gravel soil; certified sanitation ; electric t; five minutes from school 
H and close to playing-field. Moderate Fees.—Miss TENNYSON and Miss 
BAKER (Mod. Lang. Honour Schools, Oxford), Crick Road, Oxford. 


} pORCHESTER SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of 
GENTLEMEN.—Eficient staff. Temus 59 gns. Public Exams. Health 
studied. Tennis, hockey, cricket, swimming.—Head-Mistress, Miss KITCAT. 
($646 ety LAURENCE SCHOOL. 
Principal, Miss GRACE C. POLLARD, late Scholar of Newnham College, 
Cambridge, Mod. Lang. Trip. Bracing climate, individual care. Preparation 
for examinations, Special advantages for modern languages. Tennis, hockey, 
eycling, swimming.—Prospectus on application. 


pec 




















J) RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to COMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German Italian, Music, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80 perann. ; Term commences with entrance of 
Pupil; Personal Refs. P. »ectus onapplication.—S2 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. 


EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss HUCKWELL.—COUNCIL’S BOARDING HOUSE. 
ARNOLD LODGE, KENILWORTH ROAD, within seven minutes’ walk of 
the School. Large gymnasium and playing-field. Scholarships for Boarders 
awarded in July, 1901.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 

a LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet, near 

ieppe. 

Sketching, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


A ISS COOKSON (late Assistant Mistress, Clifton High 
School) RECEIVES limited number of DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN 
tor Education. Public Examinations if desired. Good drawing and music 
mistresses. Games, healthy country life, seaside. HILLSIDE, CHARMOUTH, 
DORSET. Two vacancies after Easter. Terms on application. 
HREWSBURY SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 
SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS, varying in value from £70 to £27 


a year, WILL BE HELD at SHREWSBURY on MARCH 26th and 27th.— 
Further particulars may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER. 


ARDEN COURT, CUCKFIELD, SUSSEX.—Misses 


GRAY & PRIESTMAN. BoardingSchool forGirls, Extensive groundsin 





























e Licensed by Council. Modern | 


PRUSSELS —Very nealthy situation.—Mdlles. DENYS | 


Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for Music, | 


beautiful country overlooking S. Downs. Sound education, with games, cycling. | 


| ae 
| OCIETY ror TRAINING TEACHERS op 
\3 AND FOR THE TSION OF “an »® THE DE 

THE, DIRTY SION OF THE “ GEEMAN” syst at 


President: HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTE 





RBURY, 
TRAINING COLLEGE AND PRACTISIN 
CASTLE BAR HILL, EALING, pha Sy HOOL, 
Lady Superintendent: Mrs. Artuur Krysty 
Head-Mistress: Miss Hewerr, ; 





The Training College affords a professional traininz as Teacher: 
upon the Pure Oral System (for whom there is a considerabl 
young women, who are received as Resident or Non-resident Stud 
‘Training College is recognised by the Board of Education for Pe ass the 
Students’ Course, and bas a Practising School attached to it Taina Yer 

An Examination is held annually in July for the Society's Certig, + 

Students can enter the Training College at the commencement fon 

Visiting Day, Tuesdays during the Term. OF cach Term, 


'S OF the Dew 
e demang 





For information as to the Training College, School for D i , 
Reading Lessons, application should be made to the Lane Children, OF Lip. 
DENT AND SECRETARY at the Training College. ERINTEN. 


Pee. 
ro INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT. PATIENTS sent gratis wot 
particulars, Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &e., “ASSOCTAC full 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, Telegraphic rs ON, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). dress, 


al tae 

A DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS, 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambri e 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and G > » 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Emam 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent rey 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, we 


| RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME?—Boy, 
| GIRLS? ENGLISH, ForrEIGN?—Mrs. HOOPER. 13 Regent St., London sends 
| reliable information & prospectuses gratis of personally inspected establishments 


= ers 

AT ONS L182 OF SCHOOLS 

j gives Particulars of Best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools and Tutors: als 

| Scholarships obtainable ; 318 pages, red cloth, 1s. ; post-free, 1s. 4d.—J, and] 

PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London. If details of requirements be given g 
selection of Prospectuses will also be sent free. 


OST as HOUSEKEEPER, &c., DESIRED by LADy 
(52), Fully trained in all branches (Edin. Sch. Cook. and Domes, Reon, 

Well educated, experienced in managing a large Gentleman’s Establishment, 
also in Public Institution work. Highest references.—Address Mis; 
HARRISON, 12 Buckingham Terrace, Edinburgh. ° . 























|. EYESORES; The Wallace (gl. 


lection; Walter Crane, a Hungarian Appreciation ; Old Brentford Town 
(with illustrations), see THE ART JOURNAL tor MARCH, price 1s, 6d,, by 
post 1s. 94.—Through any bookseller, or direct from the Publishers, 
VIRTUE & CO., Ltd., 26 Ivy Lane, London, E.C, = 





UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 


St: ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN. 





With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


RACTICAL DESIGN.—An Artist resident in Haslemere 

is willing to RECEIVE at Lady-day TWO PUPILS, thesons of gentlemen 
leaving school preferred. Thorough instruction in carpet, wallpaper, and 
decorative design. Premium.—Address, ‘‘CRAFTSMAN,” Haslemere, Surrey. 











| ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—CLASSES in ZULU 
3 and other SOUTH AFRICAN LANGUAGES.—Apply to the SECRE- 
TARY, King’s College, Strand, W.C. 


Eee SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS. One of £80, one of £60, and others of less value will be offered 
in JUNE.—Further particulars from the HEAD-MASTER, School House, 
Sherborne, Dorset. 


Kk ee SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—An EX- 


AMINATION for SEXEY SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on MA 
27th and 28th. For particulars apply to D. E. NORTON, . »Lvd-Mas 


















£ IGHFIELD SCHOOL for GIRLS, BECCLES, SUF- 
L FOLK.—To be REMOVED at Easter to new specially-built premises. 
Conducted by Miss E. L. and Miss A. E. 8 LEY »yrough education, with 
healthy home life and country surroundings.—References and prospectus on 
application. 














OCIETY FOR THE ABOLITION OF VIVISECTION. 
Established by the late Mr. G. R. JESSE in 1875. 
The object of this Society is a Law for the Total Abolition of Vivisection, 
Suins recently Contributed— 
£ s. d.| £34 
Amounts already advertised 6219 0)|The MissesTacey (additional) 1 0 0 
Mrs. Pinson ~ a 0} Miss Chapman “ fet 10 6 


9 
° a“ «& 


Mrs. I. M. Dickinson 2 0 O|Miss Allan see ep pas 10 9 
Mrs. Moilliet ... ies 2 0 0|Mrs. Brettingham .. 4. 10 0 
The Misses Tacey 2 0 0O|MissA.S.Empson ..  .. 10 0 
W. Tebb, Esq. 1 1 Oj; The Misses Johnson .., ae 50 
Miss Jesse ‘ie ses «» 1 1 OQ} Miss E. Smith was ons 50 
Lady Broke Middleton «» Ll O O} Mrs. West = ask mee 5 0 
Mrs. Butterworth -. 1 0 O| Mrs. A. W. Worthington ... 5 0 
M. H. R.... mae ZL. 0° 0) Wa. & es fen. tate 26 
Mrs. Nash oe 1 0 0! Miss Cragg * 2 6 
Miss H. F. Gordon 1 0 0) Miss KE. Coplan 26 
A Friend of Animals... 1 0' Anonymous 26 


Special contributions towards literature, &c., £2 5s, 3d. 
C. G. OATES, Honorary Secretary. 


62 Strand, London. W. JOHNSON, Honorary Treasurer. 


THE LITERARY PEN is a Smooth-running Pen 
with a Quill-like action. 
In Book-box, price ls. ; post-free, 1s, 1d. 





T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, London. 





he Y P E WwW R T ey I N-®@ 
CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 
10d. per 1,000 words, 


Address—Miss C. OSBORNE, Ballyduff, Weybridge, Surrey, 





w{ECRETARYSHIP REQUIRED by a LADY. Quick, 
b _ Accurate Shorthand Typist. Good French and German Correspondence 
(Waris and Berlin). Experienced in Indexing Correspondence. — Address, 
Seeretarial Bureau, 9 Strand, London. 

N R. WOODROW’S CLASSES.—Day. Evening, Postal; 


for Army, Navy, Civil Service and Professional Examinations. 





AVA 
PUPILS LEAVING SCHOOL receive special tuition under well qualified 


ut 







NCH and GERMAN, viva voce practice daily. 
NOVICE: The teaching is individual, and the Principais take the essential 
parts in advanced and other subjects. 
LABORATORIES for Practieal Science and Chemistry. 
SUCCESSES for 21 years, and these have YEARLY INCREASED in quantity. 
Kindiy commended } th 
Hamilton, Canon Bailey 
Chambers, 110 Buckin 












Duke of Devonshire, Admiral Sir Vesey 
rs. WOODROW and DENNIS, Bank 
ad, S.W. 


WA ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, E.C.—On March 
LVi orth ONE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP and FOUR PRESEN'TA- | 
TIONS, and in Jane FIVE JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS will be competed for. | 
OPEN TO BOYS NOT ALREADY IN THE SCHOOL.—Apply to the 
SECRETARY. 


WN R. H. R. BROOKE, for many years Head-Master of 
Bk. Maze Hill School, St. Leonards, has MOVED his SCHOOL to 
HAZELHURST, FRANT, TUNBRIDGR rere lie has 
joined Mr. C. E. ASHFIELD. relhurst star t 
own grounds of over JU: 3, W 

place, large covered pila 
medical profession,—Pr 

















near WELLS, 
SOOtt. above t 
r fields, golf links, bathine- 
acing, recommended by the 













clude plavi 
Chinate br 
tus on application. 








pec 


YYPEWRITING.—Plays, Essays, &c.,and ALL KINDS of 
COPYING and MANIFOLDING quickly and carefully executed in best 
siyle, AUTHORS’ MSS. from 10d. per 1,000 words. ‘Testimonials from 
editor and other literary persons, (Established 1893,)—Miss DISNEY, / 
Balham Grove, London, 8S.W. 


rEYRUEST and MOST CONSOLING of RELIGIOUS 

_ BELIEFS are to be found in THEISM. Literature sent gratis and post: 
free on application (by letter) to Secretary of Postal Mission, the THEISTIC 
CHURCH, Swallow Street, Piccadilly, W.—The Church is open for DIVINE 
SERVICE on SUNDAYS at 11 and 7. 


RB OOKS WANTED.—25s. each given.—‘ Poetry for 
Dd Children,” 2 vols., 1809; ‘‘ Prince Dorus,” 1811; ‘Mrs. Leicester's School, 
1809; Bro s “Pomegranates,” 1841; ‘Roadster’s Album,” 1845 ; “Jorrocks 
Jaunts,” 1 or 1843; ‘Clara Vaughan,” 3 vols.; ‘Lorna Doone,” 3 vols. ; 
“Romany Rye,” 2 vols., 1857; “Bible in Spain,” 3 vols. (1st Ed.) ; “* Wild Wales 


















| 3 vols., 1862.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright St., Birmingham. 








| WOOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 


i } 187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. 
All the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c. New choice Binding: 
tor Preseuts, Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts. 





LACKBEETLES, COCKROACHES.—Only Remedy is 
J “UNION COCKROACH PASTE,” guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.ZS, 
Museum, Sheflield, who cleared plague of them from Sheffield Workhouse. 
Recommended by all the Ladies’ Papers and Cookery Books.—Tins, 1s. 34., 
2s ., 4s. 6d., trom the Makers, HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoor, 
eld. 
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WUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


—all may be found in these ‘ Diversities.’ 


DIVERSITIES IN VERSE. 


By JOHN LAWRANCE LONGSTAFFE. 
Pott 4to, cloth, gilt top, 5s. net. 
THRE BOOKMAN.—* Raciness and dignity, s 


” 


strength and poetry 





SUBSCRIPTIONS trom COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 

sa Guinea pet eT y. from Two Guineas per annum THE GLOBE.— “It is not often that a book of postic pieces is 

One x BOOK SOCIETY Lets N.B.—Two or Three Friends may | °° bappily entitled a s this is...... diverse ink deed..... .Mr. Longstaffe 

ecrestangs of books at the Inpas UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, | Possesses a sympathetic temperament as broad as it fa decp...... Very 
Ww rivers) trom TW x and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. nea atly turned sonnets.” 





ca anuum. 
a and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


wn 
* Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Pooks gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


ow offered a 
GREATLY "REDUCED PRICES. 


Clearance List (100 Pages) sent aratis and post-free to any address. 


interest with an old-fashioned flavour 
poetry will enjoy the backward look which it so tenderly suggests 


THE SCOTSMAN— ‘A readable book of poems of quiet 


see A reader who knows 
in memory or history.” 
LIVERPOOL DAILY POST.—“The poems are extrezzely 


entertaining, and, in pleasing variety of thought and touch, form 
together an excellent volume. 


” 


AY PRA SE ER ll e j ) a ite 
wg ntains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, | op poeinirotone OBSERVER—* The selections oe® to cia 
The List rSCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES | to be a master of many metres, and one who is endowed with con- 
BIOGR AEE SOMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. siderable insight into the springs of motive and emotion. si he 
of FR . volume will gain upon the educated ear by many felicities ef phr 





m net, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
iipmpton eae, 8 RK 8 Queen, Victoria Street, E.C. ‘LOND ON. 
cade nd at llieies Areade, Manchester. 


peat 3-—5- i ° 
ONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, 8.W. 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
= Rt. Hon. A. J. BALYOUR, M.P., Lem e SPENCER, 
FeasBvesidest Bee the Right Hon. W. E. H. LECKY, M.P., Ch. up 
Sir M. GRANT DUFF, Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, 
Trustees—Right i, 8 T Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY. 
tains about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern 
ae rien: anguages Subseriz ption, £3 a year; Life- -Membership, 
pers toage. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town 
Members. Reading: “room Open from Ten till Half-past Six. CATALOGUE 
fom EDITION, ee 2 vols. royal 8vo, price 21s. ; to “Members, l6s. 
C, T, HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL. D., Secretary and Librarian, — 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE vaste OF LITERATURE 


in Second-hand Books. 











Monthly List of fresh purchas 


No. 605, just published, for February, post-free on Application. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., Booksellers, 
140 STRAND, W.C.; and 37 PICCADILLY, W. 


OLLECTORS OF FINE BOOKS, PICTURES, &c., 
are INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr. A. LIONEL ISAAC’S STOCK 
which includes many fine first editions, beautiful and rare books, and pictures by 
knowa old and modern artists. Also a collection of prints by Félicien Rops 
Desiderata sought for, and catalogues 

Call or write to 
A. LIONEL ISAACS, 60 Haymarket, London, S.W. 

OOKS. —RARE AND OUT- OF-PRINT BOOKS SUP- 
PLIED.—Please state wants. Catalogues free. Weoffer Burton’s “Arabian 
Nights,” with Letchford’s Illustrations, 12 vols., as new, £6 15s. (pub. £12 12s.) 
Libraries & Small Parcels of Books Purchased for Cash. Wanted, First E ditions 
aud Complete Sets of Popular Authors, Sporting Books, &c. List of Special 
W ants free. —HOLLAND CO., Book Merchants, John Bright St., Birminghs um, 


OOKS, MSS., &e.—Messrs. H. H. HODGSON ané 















and CO., 
AUCTIONEERS of Books and Literary Property of every Desc: ription. 
LIBRARIES and smaller apc ieraneen carefully CATALOGUED and promptly 
OFFERED FOR SALE. Packing an d remov: ilarranged for. VALUATIONS 
MADE for Probate or other ~ rposes.—AUCTION ROOMS, 115 Chancery 








Lane (Fleet Street end). Established 1809. 
REVIEWED, ADVERTISED, OR MENTIONEDIN THIS PAPER 
ANY promptly sent by post. 





CaTALOGUE OF New REMAINDERS FREE. 


H. J. GLAISHER, 57 Wi 


jigmore Street, W. 
£21.—-NAPLES, SICILY, ALGIERS, GIBRALTAR, 
TANGIER, LISBON. 
Cruise on S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT, 3,254 tons. 
Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. C. PEROWNFE, leaving APRIL 23rd. 
CRUISE ON APRIL 38rd FULL, 
SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


SPECIAL TOURS, 65 DAYS FOR £65, 
Visiting all the West India Islands, by 
ROYAL MAIL LINE 
(Under contract for conveyance of H.M. Mails to the West Indies). 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET. CO., 


oorgate Street, E.C., or 29 Cockspur Street, 5.W., London. 


BOOK 








_ London, 











Apply to— | 


18 Mo: 





—--~——— | 


PRUDENTIAL ASSU RANC E COMPANY, LIMITE D 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, EC, 





FOUNDED 


1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS £40,000,000. 
JEVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in La inded | 


) or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PU RC HASED « 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTERE ST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 

Established 1835. Capital £500,000. 








M.A.P.—* It is pleasant to come across serious thoughts re aa 
in such simple, vigorous, and musical language as Mr. peers 
gives his readers in very many of his poems.’ 

THE FIELD.—*A writer of graceful verse who is a keen 
—— is certainly the — rather _than the rule. The 


Field gr will wish thane were more of such verses as “The 
Song of a Lincolnshire Fox,’ ‘An Old Hunting Man’s Fall,’ &c.” 

THE GLASGOW HERALD.—*The author has well-named 
his book. Its themes and measures are numerous and various...... 
His verse is not only full of good sense, but it is flavoured with wit 
and humour.” 


GEORGE ALLEN, 156 Charing Cross Road. 
BY SIR HENRY CRAIK, K.C B. 


NOW READY. 


A CENTURY OF SCOTTISH HISTORY. 


FROM THE DAYS BEFORE THE ’45 TO THOSE WITHIN 
LIVING MEMORY. 
By Sir HENRY CRAIK, K.CB.,, 
M.A. (Oxon.), Hon. LL.D. (Glasgow). 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s, net. 


London : 








Times.—Sir Henry Craik’s work is marked by wide research, ee 
thought, and much philosophical insight He has wisely confined himself to 
F) period—the most important and interesting in Scottish history—so within his 
limits he can be comprehensive and exhaustive.” 


has made one of the most important contri 
butions to the History of Scottish affairs......The author...... is a keen and well- 
equipped critic of men and movements......We are presented with a chrono- 
logical narrative of all the chief incidents—political, ecclesiastical, and legis- 
lative, no less than literary, social and commercial—which have ‘shaped the 
national annals, in the period under review. 


Standard.—“ Sir Henry Craik 


Literature.—* Perhaps the ablest chapter in this very able work, and that 
which bears most evidence of the author’s insight into his subject, i is that in 
which he reviews the Scottish school philosophy. It may behe. rtily commended 
to the study of those who love to trace the growth of a nation’s inner life..... 
Sir Henry Craik has make a very notable contribution to the history of the 
United Kingdom.” 





ich gives an intelligent insight into the currents of 
Scottish life and progr and is full of valuable information which has hithertu 
been obtainable only by a wide course of reading...... He has produced au 
instructive and stimulating book—all the more stimul: ating perbaps because 
some of its views and opimous may provoke dissent,’ 


Scotsman.—‘' A book 


VILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLES RY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 








OPEN FREE DAILY from 10 to 6, 


A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO THE 


| PERMANENT EXHIBITION OF AUTOTYPE 


(CARBON) REPRODUCTIONS OF 
FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 


PICTURES FOR PRESENTS. 


fhe Company has now on View 2 Collection of Selected Examples tastefully 





framed, aad at moderate prices, 
| FRAMED AUTOTYPES possess distinctive Fine Art Character, and, being 
eminently suitable for Home Adorument, prove acceptable Presents. 
ILLUSTRATED LEAFLET POST-FREE. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 
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MEDOC. 
LLOYDS BANK LIMITED.) ov cane nu 
= Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent" +2 
Pe this wine will be foun ere, 146 9 








SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL—356,000 Shares of £50 each, £17,800,000. 









“CAPITAL PAID UP....£8 PER SHARE...... «+s OREAOe ) wine usually sold at much higher 
DO. “GINCRTTED o. sascscseconscedeviessyssses0) Se BOR OOD ( aie 
RESERVE LIABILITY.........ececveees -- 18,350,000, S 7. E S T E P Hi E 
RESERVED FUND .ncccescsccscescccosesscsece <p Guikecdesewenes £1,900,000. Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
= bottle. The appreciation this wine 
meets with trom the coustantly 
DIRECTORS. increasing number of customers 


it procures us in London and the 17/6 99 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 

fidence in submitting it to those 

who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


J. SPENCER PHILLIPS, Esq., Chairman. 
CHARLES EDWARD BARNETT, Esa. JOHN CHARLES SALT, Esa. 
WILLIAM DE WINTON, Esq. SIR THOMAS SALT, Bart. 

ze B 4 Zi i in, 
WALTER RANDOLPH FARQUHAR, Esa. WILLIAM SMALL, Esa. Pre? ae Ratlicay Bete eerste 
HERBERT WHEELER HIND, Esq. AUGUSTUS WILLIAM SUMMERS, Esa. and Bottles, 9 
EDWARD BRODIE HOARE, Esq., M.P. JAMES TOMKIN3ON, Esa., M.P. All who know these Wines tell us there is no 


RICHARD HOBSON, Esq. Claret sold in Great Britai Y 
J. ARTHUR KENRICK, Esq. RICHARD VASSAR VASSAR-SMITH, Esq. value. Compare chem with wines sold ever 8 
GEORGE BRAITHWAITE LLOYD, Esa. GEORGE DUNBAR WHATMAN, Esq. 16/- and 20/- a dozen and upwards, at 
RICHARD BORRADAILE LLOYD, Esq. ROBERT WOODWARD, Esq. 


rriagg 
ses 


We regret the increased duty com 
6d, per dozen, 


JAMES SMITH AND (0, 


WINE MERCHANTs, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street, 
: Manchester: 26 Market Street, 
STATEMENT OF LIABILITIES AND ASSETS QN DECEMBER Sist, 1900. | —\7 | UNION BANK g 

AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1889, 


pels advance of 


Head Office: BIRMINGHAM. 
Registered Office: 72 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 











LIABILITIES, 
Subscribed Capital (being 356,000 Shares of £50 each) .. 


Capital paid up, viz., 356,000 Shares at £8 per Share ... 
Reserved Fund .......sccccsscesscrseseeveneseecoesessoasesconsee eens 


. £2,818,000 0 0 anger) = Perey : Ne 
1,900,000 0 0 4,748,000 0 0 Paid-up Capital 





















age 9° 194.077 17 Reserve Fund see 835 
Bills or Notes accepted or endorsed ..ssessecesserssscersensresereesesees ase 2,124,077 17 8 Reserve Liability of Proprietors ... 3,00 oy 
Current, Deposit, and other Accounts, including Rebate of f 51,366,694 11 3 , 
COMEINMENCIED ...0..ccrcrsscocersseccnceccvcccsssccsascocsescecssccscoeacsceseenssocesesecesees ih i See 
Liabilities in respect of Customers’ Loans to Brokers, fully secured....,.........- LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAyp 


are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand, 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made ty 
12,169,723 3 1 | the Colonies, 


6,061,493 0 7 | BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 


ASSETS. 

Cash in hand and with the Bank of England............scccossrsesssssosverserees £ 
Cash at Call and Short Notice..........006 
Bills of Exchange  ...........:seseesssseees 5 . 
Consols and other Briti: overnment urities . " woe 8 5 ' for collection. 
Indianand Colonial Government Securities, Corporation »English) 4 pe reg 19 0.230.912 5 POSITS . : 

Railway Debenture and Preference Stocks, and other Investments ) 4,567.57! 171 10.25 = 5_6 | Ph _— nay becbeientonnae on 

28,462,128 9 2 | : Sper hass P . 

Advances to Customers, Promissory Notes, and other Securities ........ccccscssceeseesscesseeees 26,548,748 12 3 | W. E, CABBERY, Manager, 
Liabilities of Customers for Bills accepted or endorsed by the Company . 2,124,077 17 8 |} 71 Cornhill, London, E.C. - 
BREE PPRMNGOE BEE TL UERIIIG 5s cisevenccssnesiceceessgucecvevesatcosnccsdevecnanasessesstovenee 1,105,817 9 10 | — = 
£58,238,772 8 11 | PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS, 
- By Miss Tuackeray, 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN Asso. 

CIATION for BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 

is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 














£5,6 














LD nae 


HOWARD LLOYD, Genera MAanaGer, 





AUDITORS’ CERTIFICATE AND REPORT. 


In accordance with the provisions of the Companies Act, 1900, we certify that all our requirements as | (by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-tree, 
Auditors have been complied with. | on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at therate 

We have examined the above Balance Sheet with the Accounts of the Company, including the Certified | of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Returns from the Branches : and, having satisfied ourselves as to the correctness of the Cash and Invest- | Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C, 
ments, and considered in detail the other items of the Account, we are of opinion that such Balance Sheet 1° whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Company’s affairs on Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
December 31st, 1900, as shown by the books of the Company. | Messrs, RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mal 

During the past year we visited the various Branches of the Company, and examined the accounts, | East, S.W- 
which we found to be in order. - - 


rae C. A. HARRISON, BARRATT, WEST & CO.,) Cuartenrp Accountants TERMS OF / ‘ 
February Ist, 1901, PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO., 7 UDITORS. , - lls _ T10K 














The Bank has Correspondents and Agents throughout the British Islands, by whom,jits Customers’ 
Credits are received and transmitted free of charge. It has also x» large number of Colonial and Foreign 
Agents, upon whom Drafts, Circular Notes, and Letters of Credit, payable in all parts of the world, are 
granted, and thus offers to the public great facilities for transacting Banking business. A detailed list of 
such Correspondents can be obtained on application at any of the Branches. 


Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar. 
partof the United King- yearly.  terly. 
GoM 1c oc cc oo oc £1 86... O168., O13 


Including postage to any 











Current Accounts are opened upon the terms usually adopted by Bankers. Deposits are received at of the Australasian 
interest, subject to notice of withdrawal, or by special agreement. Purchases and Sales of Stocks effected, Colonies, America, 
and every description of Banking business undertaken. France, Germany, India, 
A Declaration or Secrecy is signed, on appointment, by every person engaged in the Bank’s service. China, &c, oe co os 1:10°6., CI64S.000 
NEXT WEEK.—In 1 vol. demy Svo, cloth extra, gilt top, | Published on February 18th. 


price 10s, Gd. net. 


FIRST ON THE 
ANTARCTIC CONTINENT. 


Being an Account of the British Antarctic - 
see 299.75 he romantic and tragic history of Christianity in Egypt: the story (with 
Expedition, 1IS98-1900. hitherto unpublished documents) of the recently founded bishopric for Egypt; 


B y Cc. E. BO R Cc HGREVI N K, F. R. G. S., and a forecast of what Christianity may become during the reign of King 


Edward VII, A large and handsomely bound volume, 
COMMANDER OF THE EXPEDITION. 
With Portraits, Maps, and 186 Illustrations. THE CHURCH NEWSPAPER COMPANY, LIMITED, 
London: GEORGE NEWNES, LIMITED. 3 & 5 CECIL COURT, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, W.C. 


CHRISTIAN EGYPT: 


Past, Present, and Future. 
By the Rev. MONTAGUE FOWLER, M.A. 6s. net. 


First book of the century on this subject, giving an exhaustive accountot 














Now Ready.—SECOND EDITION, royal 8vo, with 34 Illustrations, $s, net. 


THE TEMPLES AND RITUAL OF ASKLEPIOS AT 
EPIDAUROS AND ATHENS. 


An account of recent discoveries concerning the early history of Medicine. 
Two Lectures delivered at the Royal lustitution of Great Britain, 


Crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt top, price 3s. 6d. net. 


FRENCH LIFE IN 
TOWN AND COUNTRY. By RICHARD CATON, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
“‘ We are glad to welcome a new edition of these scholarly and well-illustrated 


B y HANNAH LYNCH. lectures.”’—Bookman. 
**Of curious interest from the point of view of medical science as well as of 
classical archmology.’’—Scotsman. 
“‘Extremely interesting.’’—Glasgow Herald. 


JUST PUBLISHED. | 


With 12 Full-page Illustrations. 


= eiacemads . London: C, J. CLAY and SONS, C: i i i 
London: GEORGE NEWNES, LIMITED, — and SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse 
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Yaa 


; ao rs 
Counties Magazine’ is one of 
“= an os ines I have come across...... 


the pest-edi whatever why the popularity of 


here is 9? ties Magazine’ should be re- 
the ‘Northern, Oth of England, but certainly every 
ree of Old Northumbria should make it a 
inhabitan” jotism to give it support.” 

point of patriotism ¢ ” —C. K.5S., in the Sphere. 


THE NORTHERN COUNTIES 
MAGAZINE, - 


For MARCH, 
Important Contributions :~ 


‘ng among other 
cone on THE PassING OF QUEEN 


A Porm, by Earl Percy, 
VICTORIA. 
“7713.” ‘By G. M. Trevelyan. 
Oe TOR douse. By O. Sickert. iia 
Tas WEST YoRESHIRE REGIMENT. By alter 


A ouvert or YoresHIRE Dratecr. By the Rev. J. 
Hanson Green. 
ON Letter. By E. V. Lucas. 

Losnos LatrRA ce he. ke. 


Tlustrated. . Price 6d. 


Eiitor, HowazD Pease. Manager, GALLOWAY KYLE. 





Exuior Stocs, 62 Paternoster Row, 


Publishes ‘AnpREW Berp and Co., Newcastle- 


London ; 
on-Tyne. 


IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London, 
INVESTED FUNDS £10,000,000. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
“TWO PEB CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 








on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn | 


below £100. 
vy, BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with particulars, 


st free, 
HSrine PRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


HENIX FIRE OFFICE, 





19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, | 
L 


ONDON. Established 1782. 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 
F, B, MACDONALD, Secretary. 








THE MOST NUTRITIOUS, 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR| 
ADVERTISEMENTS, 



















OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS. 
PARC. ccccscoscesccsccce Poceses £1010 0 
HOIAPERO csc ccccctee . & & 0 
Quarter-Page ..... 212 6 
Narrow Column . 310 0 
Half-Column... 115 0 
Quarter-Column O17 6 
Outside Page ........ reerre £1414 0 
Inside Page ....... Soeehiaenss 1213 0 
Fiv (50 words) and under in broad column (half- 
width), and 1s. per line for every additional line 
: (containing on ait average twetve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 


Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
14s. per inch. 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 
18s. per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 








MESSRS: METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVELS. 
Messrs. METHUEN beg to announce the publication of the 
following novels :— 


THE SACRED FOUNT. By Henry James, Author of “What 


Maisie Knew.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE REDEMPTION OF DAVID CORSON. ByC. F. Goss. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 


STRANGE HAPPENINGS. By W. Crark Rvssett, and other 


| Authors. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A NARROW WAY. By Mary FINDLATER, Author of “ Over the 


| Hills.”” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


|A STATE SECRET. By B. M. Croker, Author of “Peggy of 


the Bartons,” &c, Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 











GENERAL LITERATURE. 


NOW READY. 


|THE PASSING OF THE GREAT QUEEN. 


A Tribute to the Noble Life of 


VICTORIA REGINA, 


By MARIE CORELLI. Suall 4to, 1s. 
MODERN ABYSSINIA. ByA.B.Wy.pe. With Map and a Portrait, 


demy 8vo, lis. net. 
An Important and Comprehensive Account of Abyssinia by a traveller who knows the country intimately, 
and has had the privilege of the friendship of King Menelik. 


THE REAL CHINESE QUESTION. By Cuesrer Hotcomse. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. (In the press. 


THE PSALMS OF DAVID. With an Introduction and Notes by 
B. W. Ranpourg, B.D., Principal of the Theological College, Ely. Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s.; leather, 
2s. 6d. net. y ae (The Library of Devotion. 

A Devotional and Practical Edition of the Prayer Book Version of the Psalms, 





METHUEN and CO., Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 





LORD ROSEBERY’S STUDY OF NAPOLEON. 


NAPOLEON: THE LAST PHASE. 


By LORD ROSEBERY. 
FOURTH IMPRESSION. SEVEN SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 
Dainty News.—“ As an appreciation of Napoleon’s character, as a picture of the 


captive’s life at Longwood, Lord Rosebery’s book is without doubt the best that has 

appeared in English.” : . ‘ é 
LITERATURE.—* Lord Rosebery has certainly enriched the literature of Napoleon...... 

It is the best character-study of Napoleon that has yet been written in the English 


language.” 





London: ARTHUR L. HUMPHREYS, 187 Piccadilly. 





COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was un- 
doubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was de- 
liberately untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he 
had received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See 
Lancet, December 31st, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 

Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866:—‘‘ Is prescribed by scores of orthodox prac- 

titioners. Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 

Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEU- 
RALGIA, RHEUMATISM, &e. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 

Is the Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRHEA, COLICS, &c. 

CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE ” on 
the Government Stamp, Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


Sore Manvractvrer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 35 Gt. Russell St., W.C. In bottles, ls. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d. 





Two Volumes, 4to. Illustrated. Red buckram, gilt. 


lt. Price 30s. JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE LITTLE RED BOOK OF BRISTOL. AN ORIGINAL, CHARMING NOVEL 


Published under the Authority of the Council of the City and NTITLED 


County of Bristol. 


Edited by FRANCIS B. BICKLEY. HIS LORDSHIP’S WHIM. 


Assistant in the Department of MSS., British Museum. BY 


This important historical register, originated in 1344, covers a period of 150 


years, and records the liberties, franchises, and constitutions of the town, > 
many ecclesiastical foundations, and @ most interesting series of trade guile GORDON CUMING WHADCOAT. 


The volumes throw great light on the habits and life of the citizens; and to the 
student of philology many examples are afforded of archaic and obsolete words. oa 
To all interested in early municipal history, these volumes contain much of 








interest and importance. London: 
Bristol: W. CROFTON HEMMONS, St. Stephen Street. EFFINGHAM WILSON, SIMPEKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., 
London: SOTHERAN and CO.. Booksellers. Strand. 11 Royal Exchange, Stationers’ Hall Court. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S LIST. 


PUBLISHED TO-DAY.—8vo, 1s, 6d. 


YEOMANRY CAVALRY: 
OR MOUNTED INFANTRY ? 


By LANCELOT ROLLESTON, 
Lieut.-Colonel, and Hon. Colonel South Notts Hussars Yeomanry Cavalry. 





PUBLISHED TO-DAY.—NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION, 
crown vo, 7s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK OF THE ADMINISTRATIONS 
OF GREAT BRITAIN 


DURING THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1801-1900, 


By FRANCIS CULLING CARR-GOMM, 
late of H.M. Madras Civil Service, and of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 


A NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 
ON FEBRUARY 261rx#.—Crown 8vo, 6s, 


LOVE AND HONOUR. 


By M. E. CARR. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
For MARCH. Price ONE SHILLING. Contents :— 
THE SICK AND WOUNDED IN THE, MY MOTHER’S DIARY. By Mazy 
GREAT CIVIL WAR. By C. H.| WESTENHOLZ. 


Friern. |THE CHRISTIAN SCIENTIST. B 
SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN. By J. A.) *4.0 © » By 
Foner MAITLAND. | FRANK RICHARDSON. 

ACOLLEGE CAT. By A. )Goprry.|THE TALE OF THE GREAT 
SOME BOER WAR BULLETINS. By; MUTINY.—III. STAMPING OUT 
Basiu WILLIAMS. | MUTINY. By the Rev. W. H, 
THE RESULTS OF WILD BIRD! Fircsert, LL.D. 

; ,By C.J. CorNisu. PROVINCIAL LETTERS. II. FRO 

A LONDONER’S LOG-BOOK. Il. | J - II, FROM 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE. By G. S.| a By URANUS SYL- 


STREET. 
NAPOLEON IN CORSICA: an Epi- COUNT HANNIBAL. Chaps.7.9. By | 
sode of 1789. By W.B. Durrieitp. | Srantey J. WEYMAN, 


*,* Ready on February 26th at all Booksellers’ and Newsagents’, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


NOW READY. 








Super Royal 8vo, 80 pp. 


“THE QUEEN'S BEST 
MONUMENT.” 


A Memorial Reprint of the Articles, Notes, Poems, and Letters 


on the Queen that have appeared in 


Cijc Spectator. 


Price 6d. net; by post 74d. 


To be obtained from 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO., at W. H. SMITH 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S Ligy 


New Volume of Mr. S. R. GARDINER’S “COMMONWEALTy» 
HISTORY OF THE COMMon. 


WEALTH AND PROTECTORATE, 1649-1660. By Samvry Baws 
oy 


Garpiner, M.A., Hon. D.C.L. Oxford, Litt.D. Cambria 
1654-1656. With 6 Maps, 8vo, 21s. ~ to Yam 


OCCASIONAL ESSAYS oy 


NATIVE SOUTH INDIAN LIFE. By Sraytzy P, Bice nt 
Service, 8vo, 10s. 6d, » Indian Cini 


A HISTORY OF THE CHURCH 
OF CHRIST. Vol. I. A.D. 29-324. By the Rev. Herserr H, Ketty, 
Director of the Society of the Sacred Mission, Mildenhall, Suffolk, ng 
8vo, 3s. 6d, net. [In afew days, 


NOTES ON SPEECH-MAKING. 


By BranpeR Matruews, D.C.L., Professor of Dramatic Literatury ; 
Columbia University. 18mo, 1s. 6d. net, [In a few 7 
Contents.—I. The Four Ways of Delivering an Address.—II, The Real Secret 
of After-Dinner Oratory.—III. Appendix: 1. How to be Heard when Spea}; 
in Public. By J. W. Churchill.—2. Hints on Speaking Out of Doors, B 
B. F. Hughes.—3. An Open Letter. By Lyman Abbott, 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF Tur 


SHORT-STORY. By Branper Matruews, D.C.L., Professor of Dramatic 
Literature in Columbia University. 18mo, 1s, 6d. net, [In a few days, 


PRACTICAL ELECTRICAL TEST. 
ING IN PHYSICS AND ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING: TEST. 
suitable for First and Second Year Students and others. By G. p 
AsprnaLt Parr, Assoc. M.I.E.E.; Associate of the Central Technica! 
College of the City and Guilds of London; Head of the Electrical Engineer. 
ing Department, Yorkshire College, Victoria University, With 231 Ih. 

rations, Svo, 8s. 6d. [In a few days, 


RIVINGTON’S DEVOTIONAL SERIES. 
A PRACTICAL TREATISE UPON 


CHRISTIAN PERFECTION. By Witi1am Law, Author of “A Serious 
Call to a Devout and Holy Life.” Abridged and Edited, and with a Preface, 
by L. H. M. Sovutssy. 18mo, 2s. net. > 
*,* The Publishers are not aware that any other Edition of this book, sith 
complete or abridged, is now procurable, apart from the Author's Complete Works, 
in 9 vols, 


NEW NOVEL BY LADY RIDLEY. 
ANNE MAINWARING. 


By ALICE RIDLEY, 
Author of “ The Story of Aline.” Crown 8vo, 6s, 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 
“A delightfully exciting novel,’’—Guarviay. 


IN THE NAME OF A WOMAN. 


By ARTHUR W. MARCHMONT. 
With 8 Illustrations by D. Murray Smith. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

“Tt is altogether a most exciting and cleverly constructed story.” 

—Pall Mall Gazette, 
“ Should take its place with the most successful romances of its type. Tha 
illustrations are good.”—Yorkshire Post. 
“This is a story of Russian intrigue in Bulgaria, and although politics and 
conspiracy largeiy dominate its pages, yet its love-scencs and adventures are 
realistic and fascinating.”—Sketch. 
“The story fairly bristles with exciting incidents, in every chapter is a hair 
breadth escape from sudden death, a perilous enterprise successfully accom 
plished, or the results of failure dexterously evaded.” 
~—Birmingham Daily Garette, 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, and Bombay, 








‘One of the best of the literary organs.”—Sphere. 


THE PILOT 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF POLITICS, LITERATURE, AND LEARNING, 
Edited by D. C. LATHBURY. 


CONTENTS. February 23rd. 

THE WEEK. 
LEADING ARTICLES —CHINA.—THE NEW INDIAN PROVINCE.—THE 

FATE OF THE CONVOCATIONS BILL.—IRISH LOYALTY. 
AN OXONIAN AT CAMBRIDGE. 
IN THE TEMPLE CHURCH 100 YEARS AGO. By Canon ArnGER. 
PENSIONS FOR ASSISTANT MASTERS. JI. By G. F. Brivee. 
THE “RESTORED APOSTOLATE.” II, 
OUT OF THE SHADOW. ; 








and SON’S Bookstalls, 


THE DRAMA,—CORIOLANUS. 
ART.—SILVER AT THE BURLINGTON FINE ARTS. 


| JHE BYSTANDER, 


and at all Booksellers’ and Newsagents’. 


London : 
“SPECTATOR,” Limited, 
t WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


| BOOKS AND MEN. By Anprew Lane. 


REVIEWS.—LINES OF DEFENCE. By Professor Mancoxiours.-S 
JOHN MOWBRAY’S REMINISCENCES.—THE BARONESS 
DE BODE’S MEMOIRS.—TURKEY IN EUROPE. By Opyssevs. 
—SOME ART HANDBOOKS.—NEW BOOKS, FICTION, &. 
and other Articles and Notices. 


Obtainable at any Bookstall or Newsagent’s, price 64 
Office: 2 EXETER STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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FROM DUCKWORTH AND COV’S_ LIST. 





MR. LESLIE STEPHEN’S NEW BOOK. 


THE ENGLISH UTILITARIANS. 


Demy 8vo, 3 vols., 30s. net. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


STUDIES OF A BIOGRAPHER. 


By Lesiirt STEpuen. 


2 vols. large crown 8vo, SECOND IMPRESSION, buckram, gilt top, 12s. 





PROBLEMS OF EVOLUTION. 


By F, W. HEADLEY, Assistant-Master at Haileybury College, 
y “+ “With 14 Dlustrations, demy 8vo, 83. net. 
estive book.’’—Glasgow Herald. 


i d sv 
An exceedingly able an —; clearness of exposition unfortunately not 


“4 book of great interest. 
wmmon.’—Notes and Queries. 


: his Life and Philosophy. 
SPINOZA : FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart. P y 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, demy 8vo, 8s. net. 


JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU AND THE 


—e ITERARY COSMOPOLITANISM: a Study of the 
OnIGrs Be. between France and England in the Eighteenth Century. 
LicQisPH TEXTE. ‘Translated into English by J, W. MATTHEWS. 


Crown 8vo, 78. 6d. 
THE POEMS OF CATULLUS. Edited by 


H. MACNAGHTEN and A. B. RAMSAY, Assistant-Masters at Eton Col. 


lege. Small crown 8vo, 28. 6d. : 
«4 useful and elegant edition. —Times. 2 r 
“They understand theirauthor, and they know where to give help.” —Spectator. 


THE STORY OF CATULLUS. With Trans- 


lations of several of the Poems, by H. MACNAGHTEN, formerly Fellow of 

Trinity College, Cambridge, Assistant-Muster at Eton College. 

8vo, 2s. 6d. 2 ais Pat 

wifhe literature of Catullus has been scarce of late, and this addition to it is 
welcome. The versions reach a high degree of excellence.’’—Athenezum. 


LYRICAL BALLADS by WILLIAM WORDS- 


WORTH and S. T. COLERIDGE, 1793. Edited, with certain Poems of 1798 | 


andan Introduction and Notes, by THOMAS HUTCHINSON. Fcap Svo, 
3s, 6d. net. 


Small | 


A HISTORY of the BARONETAGE 
By FRANCIS W, PIXLEY, F.S.A. 
Crown 4to, 10s, 6d. net. LIMITED EDITION, on Hand-made Paper, 2ls. net, 
“Scholarly and valuable. A book of substantial learning in a new field of 
research.” —Scotsman, 


By CH. SEIGNOBOS and CH. V. LANGLOIS. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 


HISTORY. By CH. V. LANGLOIS and CH. SEIGNOBOS. Authorised 
Translation ‘by G. G. BERRY. Preface by Professor YORK POWELL. 
Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

‘“‘ The very book for the serious student of history.”"—Educational Times. 


'WITTE’S ESSAYS ON DANTE. Translated 


by C. MABEL LAURENCE, B.A. Edited by PHILIP H. WICKSTEED, 
M.A. Large crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 
“Mr. Wicksteed and Miss Laurence are to be congratulated. The translations 
have been admirably done. Most useful book.”—Athenzum. 


STUDIES IN FOREIGN LITERATURE. By 
VIRGINIA M. CRAWFORD. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
“‘ Mrs. Crawford has the two great merits of knowing her own opinions and of 
expressing them clearly. The reader will find in Mrs, Crawford a safe and an 
interesting guide,” —Literature. 


STATE TRIALS: POLITICAL & SOCIAL. 


Selected and Edited by H. L. STEPHEN. With 2 Photogravures, Second 
| Impression, 2 vols. feap. 8vo, 5s, net. 

** A fascinating work in two handy volumes. More entrancing than the aver- 
age novel. All the trials, whether of high State portent or of flat burglary, are 
| intensely interesting.”—Punch. ‘ 








THE TATLER. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by G. A. ArrKen. 


completing the Work, now ready. Small demy 8vo, with Photogravure Frontispiece, 30s. the Set. Sold in Sets only. 


Vols. ITI. and IV., 





Fifth Impression Just 


By ELINOR GLYN. 


VILLA RUBEIN. 
By JOHN SINJOHN. Crown 8vo, 
“oes with a rush from start to finish, no digressions, no wearisome speech 
The story is everything, and keeps the attention alert.”—M.A.P. 
SECOND IMPRESSION.—With Cover Design by Gordon Craig. 


THE CRIMSON WEED. 
By CHRISTOPHER ST. JOHN, 


“Tt isa remarkable bit of work, and ranks well above average fiction.” 
—Standard. 


6s. 

















Professor C. H. HERFORD. Pott 4to, 3s, 60. net. 


| 

| 

CSe 

} 

Cr. 8vo, 63. | 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
A BOOK OF THE DAY. 


THE VISITS OF ELIZABETH. 


Ready, Sixth at Press. 


With Photogravure Frontispiece. 


6s. 


"*A pomarkably breezy, healthy-minded ingénue, an ‘enfant terrible’ of painful frankness and equally afflicting naiveté.”’—Daily News. 
“In the highest degree bright and entertaining. A fascinating, tantalising, lovable little being.”—Daily Chronicle. 


THE MONK WINS. 
By E. H. COOPER. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 
“ The best book of its kind since the days of Hawley Smart.”’—Literature, 


RESOLVED TO BE RICH. 
By EDWARD H. COOPER. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 





NEW VOLUMES OF THE “MODERN PLAYS SERIES.” 
LOVE’S COMEDY (‘‘Kjaerlighedens Komedie”’). By Henrik Ibsen. 


Translated by 


“One of the great Norwegian dramatist’s most remarkable works.” —Observer. 


“It isa thoroughly characteristic work, and cannot be ignored by those who 


THE COMING OF PEACE (‘Das Friedensfest”). 


by Miss JANET ACHURCH. Pott 4to, 3s. 6d. net. 


wish to understand the great Norse dramatist.”"—Birmingham Gazette, 


By Greroart HauprmMann. Translated 





NEW BOTANICAL 


A TEXT-BOOK OF PLANT DISEASES. By 


GEORGE MASSEE, F.LS., Principal Assistant, Royal Herbarium, Kew. 
With 92 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s, net. 
“Rarely, if ever, has there been issued at a cheap price so useful a manual of 
practical botanical knowledge. Full of sound science and helpful information.” 
—Speaker. 
“The book deserves to become the leading English text-book on the subject.” 
—Literature. 


A HANDBOOK OF BRITISH RUBI. By 


the Rev. W. MOYLE ROGERS, F.L.S. Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 





WORKS. 
AGRICULTURAL BOTANY, Theoretical and 


Practical. By JOIN PERCIVAL, M.A., F.L.S., Professor of Botany at the 
Agricultural College, Wye. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

“Mr. Percival has met a distinct want. All branches of the subject are ver; 
clearly ireated, with the help of numerous and excellent illustrations.’ 
—Standard. 


A GLOSSARY OF BOTANIC TERMS. By 


BENJAMIN DAYDON JACKSON, Secretary of the Linnean Society. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
** His dictionary may be pronounced an exhaustive and highly meritorious 
performance.” —Notes and Queries. 











A HISTORY OF ETON COLLEGE. By Lions Cost, Director of the National Portrait 


Gallery. With numerous Illustrations, pott 4to, 5s. net. 


Catalogues and Prospectuses 


will be sent on application. 





3 HENRIETTA STREED, 








COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION, WITH ADDITIONAL 
CHAPTERS. 


WEST AFRICAN STUDIES. 
By the late MARY H. KINGSLEY. 
With Portrait, Illustrations, and Map, Extra Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


TIMES.—“One of the most illuminating and instructive books on the 
problems of Tropical Africa ever given to the public......A faseinating and in- 


structive volume.” 


A NEW AND ABRIDGED EDITION. 
THE LIFE OF 
EDWARD WHITE BENSON 





(Sometime Archbishop of Canterbury). By his Son, A.C. BENSON. 


Extra Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 





NEW VOLUME NOW BEADY. 
MACMILLAN’S LIBRARY OF ENGLISH CLASSICS. 
THE COMPLETE ANGLER, and the 


Lives of Donne, Wotton, Hooker, Herbert, and Sanderson. By Izaak 
Wattox. Demy 8vo, cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. net. 





HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES.—New Vol. 
EAST ANGLIA. By Wituiam A. Dorr. 


With Illustrations by Josep Penney. Extra Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 6s. 

WORLD.—“ Of all the fascinating volumes in the ‘Highways and Byways’ 

series, none is more pleasant to read......Mr. Dutt, himself an East Anglian, 
writes most sympathetically and in picturesque style of the district.” 





SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE: Poet, 


Dramatist, and Man. By Hamitton W. Maniz. With 9 Photogravures 
and 100 Illustrations in the Text, 8vo, 21s. net. 





SECOND IMPRESSION, REVISED, NOW READY. 


PRO CHRISTO ET ECCLESIA. 


Crown 8v0, gilt top, 4s. 6d. net. 





READY ON TUESDAY. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 

ConTENTS FoR MARCH. 

1. QuEEN VicToRIA. _ | 6 Borat Epwarps (a.p. 901-1901). “= 

2. _ ; - re By Sir} 7, Tue Passing OF THE QUEEN. 

ourtenay Boyle, K.C.B. x 

3. SomE FRENCH PRISONS AND THEIR 8. i Rong Soutn. By W. A. 
Inmates. By Captain Eardley- ‘ 
Wilmot. 9, A PIONEER OF EMPIRE. 

Tue SINNER AND THE Propiem.| 10. ON THE HicH VELDT. 

By Eric Parker. Chaps. 15-18, 

5. A Skercu From Memory. 


TEMPLE BAR. 


Price ls. Annual Subscription, post-free, 12s, 
The MARCH NUMBEB Contains 
V.R.I. by CHARLOTTE M. MEW. 


THE LONDON FACTORY GIRL. 


Chaps. 11-13 of S. R. CROCKETT’S “The Firebrand,” 
and Chaps. 10-14 of 
EGERTON CASTLE’S “The Secret Orchard.” 


And numerous other Stories and Axticles of General Interest. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Price Is. 4d, Annual Subscription, post-free, 16s, 

The MARCH NUMBER Contains :~ 

SURABHI. By Fiora ANNIE STEEL. 

IMPRESSIONS OF JAPAN. By Et. Rev. Henry C. Porrer, LL.D. 

THE FLIGHT OF THE EMPRESS DOWAGER. By Lvetra Mier. 

DOWN THE RHINE. Worms to Coblenz. By AvGusTINe Birretr, K.C, 
Pictures by ANpr¥ CASsTAIGNE, 

THE PEOPLE AT THE TOP OF THE WORLD: a Tour Through Siberia in 
Search of Andrée. II, By Jonas Stapiine, 


And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


Price 1s. 


; By a City 
Imperial Volunteer. 
1l. Vicrogrs. 








Illustrated. 





ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR THE YOUNG, 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Illustrated. Price 1s, Annual Subscription, post-free, 12s, 
The MARCH NUMBER Contains :— 
CAREERS OF DANGER AND DARING. III. “The Balloonist.” By 
CLEVELAND MoFFert. Illustrated. 
THE PETS OF NOTED PEOPLE. By Bury Irwin Dasenr. 
HOW ARMIES TALK TO EACH OTHER. By Capt. Cuartes D. Buopss, 
U.S.A. Illustrated. 
THE STORY OF BARNABY LEE. Serial. 
“‘ Master Skylark.” Illustrated. 
And numerous other Stories for the Young. 


By Jou» Bennett, Author of 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limirep, LONDON, 


eae 
ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO.,Ltd, have thi 
week published Four New Books, which bd 
be had at all Libraries and Bookseller 
THE SIN OF JASPER 
STANDISH, by “RITA”; a New Nove 
entitled THAT SWEET ENEmy 
written by KATHARINE TYNAN; and THE 
SHIP’S ADVENTURE, a great 
Novel by W. CLARK RUSSELL ; also EPHE. 
MERA CRITICA, being plain truth; 
about current literature, by J. CHURTO 
COLLINS. This book has been eagerly y. 
pected, and the delay has caused disappoint. 
ment, but is now ready. A great success has 
been achieved by THE COMING 
WATERLOO, by CAPTAIN CAIRNES. 
it was published at the end of January, ani 
the Fourth Edition is now being printed, 


LETTERS OF T. E. BROWN, 2vci, 


12s, 
STUDIES IN PEERAGE AND 
By J. Horace Rounp, M.A., Author of “Thy 


FAMILY HISTORY. ,, By J. Horace 
Commune of London,” “Feudal England,” &. Demy 8 
12s. 6d. net. ; ' emy 8v0, cloth git, 


WHERE BLACK RULES WHITE, 


The Black Republic of Hayti. By Hesxetn Pricuarp. 
demy 8vo, 12s. Fully ustrated, 


WAR AND POLICY. 


Wirrnson. lis. 


ENGLAND, EGYPT, AND THE 


SUDAN. ByH.D. Tram. 12s. 


THE FIGHT WITH FRANCE FoR 


NORTH AMERICA. By A. G. Brapury, Author of “ Wolfe.” Demy S10, 
with Maps, lis. q 


MODERN ASTRONOMY : being Some 


Account of the Revolution of the Last Quarter of the Century. ByH.#, 
Turner, F.B.S., Savilian Professor of Astronomy, Oxford. Crown ro 
fully Illustrated, 6s. net. : 
“Tt is refreshing to turn......to the book of a worker who does not ask his 
reader to gape with sterile admiration at what has been done, but who with 
keen enthusiasm points out the problems which it is for the immediate 
future to solve.”"—Manchester Guardian. 


By Srenszp 


CONSTABLE’S 
LIBRARY OF TRAVEL AND BIOGRAPHY. 
Large crown 8vo, 6s. per vol, 
RUPERT PRINCE PALATINE. By Eva Scorr. With 
Photogravure Frontispiece. 
THE HOUSEHOLD OF THE LAFAYETTES. By Enia 


SicueL, With Photogravure Frontispiece, 


THE KINGDOM OF THE YELLOW ROBE (SIAM), 
By ee Younc. Fully Illustrated by E. A, Norbury, and from Photo 
graphs. 


THE ALPS FROM END TO END. By Sir Witty 


Martin Conway. Fully Illustrated by A. D. McCormick. 


AMONG THE HIMALAYAS. By Major L. A. Wappe, 


Fully Illustrated by A. D. McCormick. 


THE WATERLOO CAMPAIGN, 1815. 


WitiiaM Srporne. Illustrated with Plans and Portraits, 


FARTHEST NORTH. By Friptsor Nansey. Un 


abridged. Illustrated, 


By Captain 


STANDARD WORKS BY MRS. C. 8. PEEL. 
MRS. PEEL’S COOKERY BOOK. 
10s. A HEAD PER WEEK FOR HOUSE BOOKS. 


An indispensable Manual for Housekeepers. Menus, Recipes, Hints and 
Advice for the Single-handed Cook. By Mrs. C.S. Peery. 3s. 6d. 
“The amount of the ‘ weekly books’ is so serious a matter in the majority of 
households that Mrs. Peel is likely to find plenty of anxious readers..... . 
Peel is writing for people who cannot afford to be extravagant.’’—Standard. 


THE NEW HOME. By Mrs. C. S. Peen. With many 
Illustrations by Agnes Walker. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

“Seek guidance from Mrs. C. S. Peel, who in hernew book—‘ The New Home’ 

—offers some delightful and practical suggestions upon this interesting topic. 

Her words appeal to a very wide class and will bring relief to many a home 

where a real desire for pretty rooms exists. Its many chapters, written by al 

acknowledged authority, cannot fail to be useful.”—Woman. 








2 WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER. 
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_ 
ORDER YOUR COPY AT ONCE. 


NEW 
LIBERAL REVIEW. 


No: 2 for March. 








READY FEBRUARY 27ru. 
ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 


EDITED BY 
CECIL B. HARMSWORTH and 


HILDEBRAND A. HARMSWORTH. 





SPECIAL CONTENTS. 


A BOY'S REMINISCENCES OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 
The RT. HON. THE EARL OF ABERDEEN, P.C., G.C.M.G, 


LIBERAL PRINCIPLES IN NEW ZEALAND. 
CHAS. TREVELYAN, M.P, 
THE REFORMATION BISHOPS AND THEIR 


CATHOLIC PRIESTS. 
FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 


THE MAKING OF A MODERN UNIVERSITY. 
W. MACNEILE DIXON, LITT.D. 


LIBERAL OR WHIG? 
The HON. LIONEL HOLLAND. 


ON FIGHTING AGAINST ODDS. 
E. V. LUCAS, 


QUEEN VICTORIA. 
The RT. HON. VISCOUNT MOUNTMORRES. 


GOLFING FOR PLEASURE. 
HORACE G. HUTCHINSON, 


WOMEN AS LAWYERS. 
ABE OF THE SEA FENS. 


MARGARET S. HALL, 


SYDNEY GOWING. 


THE POLITICAL ASPECTS OF CHURCH UNION 


IN SCOTLAND. 
W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, LU.D, 


INSECT LIFE IN WINTER. 
The REV. THEODORE WOOD, F.ES. 


BOOKS WORTH BUYING. 
And an Important Symposium, entitled: 


OUR COMMERCIAL SUPREMACY: HOW TO 
MAINTAIN IT. 


Contributed by Kennic B. Murray (Secretary of the London 
Chamber of Commerce), J. KEIR HARDIE, M.P., Sir NEvILE 
Luspock, K.C.M.G., Colonel Sir Howarp VINCENT, K.C.M.G., 
M.P., ERNEsT E. WILLIAMS (Author of “ Made in Germany”), 
W. H. Lever, THos. F. BLACKWELL, A. L. JoNES (Director 
of the Elder Dempster Line), and A. J. Winson (of the 
Investors’ Review), &e., &c. 


Editorial Office: 160 TEMPLE CHAMBERS, LONDON, E.C. 
Publishing Office: 33 & 34 TEMPLE CHAMBERS, LONDON, E.C 








G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ NEW BOOKS, 
CONCERNING CHILDREN. By 


CHaRLotteE Prergins (Sretson) Gitman, Author of ‘“ Women. and 
Economies,” “‘ In this our World,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

This book deals intimately and in a daringly original way with the education 
of children and the duties of parents. Mrs. Gilman is not wholly upon the side 
of the parents, but recognises and enunciates the principle that children have 
their rights and privileges, that respeet is due to youth, age is too often pre- 
sumptuous and exacting. 


THE LAWS OF SCIENTIFIC 


HAND-READING. A Practical Treatise on the Art commonly called 
Palmistry. By Wittram G. BenHAM. With about 800 Illustrations, 8vo, 
cloth, 18s, net. a 
The book is primarily a guide to hand-reading, and is so clearly written that 
the veriest novice may, by a careful study of its text and illustrations, become 
thoroughly acquainted with the art. 


THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY: a 


Sketch of his Life and Work. By P. CHatmers MitcHet1t, M.A. With 
Portraits, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

“The main interest and value of the book lie, however, in its excellent 
summary of Huxley’s scientific teaching, and in a full and satisfactory account 
of his work as the protagonist in the great battle of evolution against the 
obscurantism of the theological world...... Mr. Mitchell's account of his life's 
work is thoroughly interesting and informing.” —Daily News. 

‘Mr. Mitchell’s book is likely to be widely read and to be of much service. 
Its very conciseness should tend to this end.”—Globe. 

“ An admirable epitome of what Huxley did for the popularigation of science, 
for the development and organisation of scientific education, for the spread of 
Darwinian theory of evolution.”—Scotsman. 

“Not only is there a clear and adequate account of Huxley's contributions to 
natural science, but the ‘ gladiatorial’ incidents in his career for which he is 
more widely renowned, are also depicted with eloquence and humour.” 

—Literature. 


DANIEL O'CONNELL, and the Revival 


of National Life in Ireland. By Rospert Duntor, M.A. Fully Illustrated, 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. (“* Heroes of the Nations” Series. 


HULDREICH ZWINGLI (1484-1531). 


The Reformer of German Switzerland. By Samurn Macav.ery Jacrsoyx, 
LL.D., D.D., Professor of Church History, New York University, Editor 
of the Series. Together with an Historical Survey of Switzerland before the 
Reformation by Professor John Martin Vincent, Johns Hopkins University ; 
and a Chapter on Zwingli’s Theology by Professor Frank Hugh Foster, 
University of California. Fully Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, each 6s. 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED IN THIS SERIES. 
MARTIN LUTHER. By Henry Eyster Jacoss. 
PHILIP MELANCHTHON, By James Wittram RicHarD 
DESIDERIUS ERASMUS. by Ernram Emerton. 
THEODORE BEZA. By Henry Martyn Barrp. 


[‘* Heroes of the Reformation” Series. 


24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON: and New York. 


J. M. DENT AND CO. 


MY BIRDS IN FREEDOM AND 
CAPTIVITY. 


By the Rev.. HUBERT D. ASTLEY. 


With 22 Photogravures from Drawings by the Author, and numerous 
Headpieces. Medium 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 





Daily News.—“ Mr. Astley gives most picturesque and interesting descriptions 
of birds... A number of beautiful illustrations add greatly to the charm of 
this breezy, graphic, and highly entertaining volume.” 


THE ALFRED MILLENARY. JUST PUBLISHED. 
ALFRED, THE WEST SAXON 
KING OF THE ENGLISH. 


By DUGALD MACFADYEN, M.A. 
With many Illustrations, crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

Leeds Mercury—‘‘It is written with scholarly care, as well as with a con- 
scientious attempt to discriminate between truth and legend......He has set a 
strangely impressive and entirely noble figure of the great West Saxon King 
against the background of his times.” [Saintly Lives Series. 


THE MEDIZEVAL TOWN SERIES. 


Fcap. 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top —NEW VOLUMES. 


ROME. 


By NORWOOD YOUNG. Illustrated by Nelly Erichsen. 4s. 64. n°t. 
Daily Telegraph.— Publisher and author alike are to be congratulated upon 
this charming little volume...... Perfection for the library, a pleasure to handle 
and to read...... Advises the traveller how best to see all that is worth seeiug, 
and awakens his imagination and curiosity at every step. 


ASSISI. 


By LINA DUFF GORDON. 
Illustrated by Nelly Erichsen and Helen M. James. 3s. 6d. net. 

Daily Chronicle.—* The book is very welcome. It is quite one of the best of 
the series. Miss Gordon is the best of guides. Indeed, throughout her boos 
she is generally most discriminating in her appreciations, and she points out 
much of interest as to which the ordinary guide books are absolutely silent. 





THE TEMPLE CYCLOPZEDIC PRIMERS. 


Cloth, 1s. net per vol.—NEW VOLUMES. 


MODERN CHEMISTRY. 2 


Theoretical and Systematic. By Professor RAMSAY, F.R.S. 


AUSTRALASIA: the Commonwealth and 


New Zealand. By A. W. JOSE. 


GREEK AND ROMAN MYTH- 


OLOGY. By Dr. H. STEUDING. 
A Catalogue will be sent on application. 


J. M. DENT and CO., 29 and 30 Bedford Street, W.C. 


vols. 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS 


MOUNT OMI AND BEYOND. 
A Record of Travel on the Thibetan Border. 
By ARCHIBALD JOHN LITTLE, F.R.G:S., 
Author of “Through the Yangtse Gorges,” &c. 
With a Map and Iliusirations, 1 vol., 10s. net. 

The Scotsman.—* The author’s notes are of much political as well as geo- 
rraphical value; they throw light on the present crisis at Pekin and on the 
Yangtse.” 


JAPANESE PLAYS AND PLAYFELLOWS. 


By OSMAN EDWARDS. . 

With 12 Full-page Mlustrations in Colour by Japanese Artists. 1 vol., 10s. net. 
*,* The author hassupplemented impersonal essays by personal reminiscences, 
lecting only those incideuts and characteristics which differ strikingly from 
stern ways. Prominence is naturally given in these pages to the musumé, 
10 personifies much of her country’s magic, its picturesqueness, its kindness, 
its politeness, 
A NEW VOLUME OF “ LITERATURES OF THE WORLD.” 


Crown 8vo 


, 6B. 
A HISTORY OF CHINESE LITERATURE. 
By Professor H. A. GILES, LL.D. 

The Academy.—* Dr. Giles wears his prodigious learning lightly: his style is 
bright and easy : he is also a poet. The pages are sprinkled with his transla- 
tions of Chinese versifiers. 
individual,” 


A POLITICAL HISTORY OF CONTEM- 


PORARY EUROPE SINCE 1814. From the French of Cuariys 
SerGNoBos. 2 vols. demy 8vo, £1 net. 

The Standard.—“ Students of contemporary history will be grateful for this 
important work. Nothing can be better than his description of our political 
progress from the end of the Great War to the present day. The summary of 
French political history is equally well done; the section on Germany is 
singularly interesting.” 


TEN MONTHS IN THE FIELD WITH THE 


BOERS. By an Ex-Licutenanr of GENERAL DE VILLEBOIS-MaREviL, 
With a Portrait and Map, 1 vol., ds, 6d. 


THE DOLLAR LIBRARY of AMERICAN FICTION 


Mr. HEINEMANN begs to announce a New Series of American 
Fiction in monthly volumes, price FOUR SHILLINGS each, or TWO 
GUINEAS, post-free, for a subscription of 12 volumes. 

THE DOLLAR LIBRARY will give to English readers a representa- 
tive selection of the best American fiction of the day, and alsoa 
few of the best works of two writers who have departed from us 
within recent years ~Harold Frederic and Stephen Crane. Without 
them, indeed, no series representative of American fiction of to-day 
could be considered complete For the rest, THE DOLLAR LIBRARY 
will appeal to readers particularly as a pioneer, devoting itself 
mainly to the introduction of hitherto unknown authors. 

The following Volumes will appear early in 1901, and others are 
in preparation. They will appear, as far as practicable, at monthly 
intervals :— 


THE GIRL. AT THE HALFWAY HOUSE 


By E. HOUGH. [Next week. 


PARLOUS TIMES. THE CHRONIC LOAFER. 
By D. D. WELLS. By NELSON LLOYD. 


LORDS OF THE NORTH. | HER MOUNTAIN LOVER. 
By A. C. LAUT. By HAMLIN GARLAND. 


Recent Novels and Stories, 
THE MANTLE OF ELIJAH, 


By I. ZANGWILL. 6s. 
Literature.-—" In § The Mantle of Elijah’ we are delighted to recognise the 
true spirit of the novelist at his best, the skill of the artist, the fine sympathy 
of the poet, the verbal wit and the constructive humour of the dramatist. It 


sail THE MANTLE OF ELIJAH. 


The Spectator.— It is impossible to deny the mordant satire, the wit and 
brilliance of the dia e, the vividness of the portraiture, or the eloquence of 
the descriptive passages.” 


THE HOSTS OF THE LORD. 


By FLORA ANNIE STEEL. 6s. 
The Outlook —“‘ As a stuly of that inexhaustible India; as a study of the East 
and West at close touch with one another; and as a novel of passion, this is 
Mrs. Steel’s best book.” 


THE HOSTS OF THE LORD. 


The Standard.—‘‘ Mrs. Steel has gathered up all the threads of Indian life, 
and woven a very remarkable story; far more remarkable, indeed, than ‘On the 
Face of the Waters.’ In her knowledge of Indian life she shows herself to be 


THE LANE THAT HAD NO TURNING. 


By GILBERT PARKER. 

The Times.—“ Not even in ‘The Seats of the Mighty’ does Mr. Parker sug- 

gest such an impression of his strength as in the story which gives its title to 

the book. Strong and yet natural situations follow in rapid succession, In 
Madelinette Mr. Parker has idealised the noblest of women.” 


THE QUEEN versus BILLY, and other Stories. 
By LLOYD OSBOURNE. 6s. 
The Outlook.—** These stories are admirable. They are positive good things 
wanting not for strength, pathos, humour, observation.” 


THE BLACK TORTOISE: Being the Strange Story 


of Old Frick’s Diamond. 
By FREDERICK VILLER. 3s. 6d. 


Ke 


























He has done for a nation what FitzGerald did foran } 


FROM MR. MURRAY'S Lisp 


CHINA: her History, Diplomacy, 


merce, from the Earliest Times to the Present Day 

Consul-General in Corea, 1886-7 ; Consul-General in My Ae Paurr, 
in 1892-3, Adviser in Chinese Affairs to the Burma Government ad 
. ith 19 





Maps, &c., large crown 8vo, 8s. net. [Just : 
- ust publ 
“Mr. Parker may be congratulated upon his lucid e Osition Sinan 


of government. It conveys a more vivid impression of t 

Chinese administration than almost anything on the AR ead ot 

appeared in print...... The author’s method is excellent.”—Standard Tas ye 
“A standard work of the very highest value, crammed fi : 

figures, lucidly stated, and showing a grasp of Chinese history pes a facts and 

customs and character which could be only the result, as they are of Chines 

observation and study.”—Daily Mail, 2 OF Years of 


OUR NAVAL HEROES. By Various Writers, 


Edited by G. E. Marrypiy, M.A. With a Preface b: j 
Cuartes Berrsrorp, Containing Short Lives of Twenty re: 1 
Famous Admirals, related in nearly every case by one of their Denman 
and when possible by the Head of the Family. With Photogravure = len 
Nelson, and Half-Tone Portraits of the other Admirals, demy Sve Ie 
* Well-conceived and well-executed volume.”—Globe, [Just ubli h 
**Qne of great interest and value.’’—Literature, 7 


IN TUSCANY. Tuscan Towns — Tugeay 


ypes—The Tuscan Tongue, &c. By MoyxtGomery Canmic iti 
' : ong »» By NIGOME SARMICHAEL, sh 
D isul for West Tuscany. With numerous Illustrations, Prepay 
evo, 9s. uet. [Just published, 
“A delightful volume.”—Outlook. 
_ “The whole book is out of the beaten track of travel books, as well as charm 
ing and most sympathetically written.”—Dovéias SLADEN, in the Queen, : 





SHIFTING SCENES: Recollections of Many 


Men in Many Lands. By the Right Hon. Sir Epwarp Maret, G.CB 
G.C.M.G., Sometime H.B.M. Ambassador to Germany. Crown 8¥0, lis. 63. 
net. RE tthe sitettal [Ready next week, 
THE COMPLETE AUTHORITATIVE EDITION OF 
GEORGE BORROW’S WORKS. 





Large crown 8vo, 6s. each, 
NEW VOLUME JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE GYPSIES OF SPAIN: their Manners, 


Illustrations. ‘By A. Wauuis Minus. SS =vare tnd 8 Fulanp 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 
THE BIBLE IN SPAIN. 
LAVENGRO. 


THE ROMANY RYE. 


MR. MURRAY’S MUSICAL SERIES. 
TWO NEW VOLUMES. 


SONGS AND SONG WRITERS. By Heyryr 


T. Frxcx, Author of ‘“ Waguer and his Works,” ‘Chopin, and other 
Musical Essays,” &. With 8 Portraits, crown 8vo, 5s. net. [Published. 
** A good and valuable book.”—Saturday Review. 


THE ORCHESTRA & ORCHESTRAL MUSIC 


By W. J. Hexprenson, Author of ‘‘ What is Good Music?” &c. With 8 
Portraits and other Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s. net. [Neat week, 


A NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR R. C. MOBERLY. 


ATONEMENT AND PERSONALITY. Demy 


8vo, 14s. [Just published. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


MINISTERIAL PRIESTHOOD. Six Chapters 


Preliminary to a Study of the Ordinal. With an Inquiry into the Truth of 
Christian Priesthood and an Appendix on the recent Roman Controversy. 
Second Edition, 8vo, 14s, 


SERMONS BY BENJAMIN JOWETT. 

Edited by the Very Rev. the Hon. W. H. FREMANTLE, D.D., Dean of Ripom 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. 

NEW VOLUME JUST PUBLISHED. 


SERMONS ON FAITH AND DOCTRINE, 


ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


COLLEGE SERMONS. 
SERMONS: Biographical and Miscellaneous. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE 


being an Historical Sketch of the Successive Versions. By H. W. Hoare, 
late of Balliol College, Oxford, now an Assistant-Secretary to the Board of 
Education, Whitehall. With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

[Ready nezt week. 


TRUTHS ABOUT GOD, THE CHURCH, 


THE WORLD, AND THE HUMAN SOUL. By Fatuer Joxn (Sergiefl). 
Translated by Colonel E. E. GovLarrr, with the Assistance of Mrs. 
ILLINGWORTH. 16mo, full leather, 2s, 6d. net. [Ready nezt week, 








London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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Price Sixpence. 


No. 1 or 
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THE MARQUIS OF LORNE’S GREAT WORK, 





V.R {.- Her Life and Empire. 





HE Life of the Queen, by the Marquis of Lorne (now Duke of 
Argyll), will be one of the most important works of recent years, 
It is a masterly production from the pen of one _ thoroughly 


acquainted with his subject and will be the Standard Life of 


the Queen. 


The work will be issued in sixpenny fortnightly parts, No. 1 
consisting of 32 pages in a handsome cover. Parts 1 and 2 will deal 
with the Childhood and Girlhood of her late Majesty, and are of 
absorbing interest to the myriads of people who watched with 
sympathetic interest every incident in her great life. Each number 
will be profusely illustrated, and in its pages many most interesting 


pictures will be reproduced for the first time. 


No home can afford to be without a copy of Y.R.I.: HER 
LIFE AND EMPIRE. [Its fascinating letterpress, its 


superb illustrations, and a subject dear to every Briton, combine to 
make the publication the most interesting that has appeared for many 
years. 

Extensive arrangements have been made by her late Majesty's 


printers, Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode, to meet the great demand, 


but to ensure obtaining copies orders should be given to newsagents 





without delay. 


(OneU N 





No. 1 NEXT TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 26th. Price Ga. 


THE MARQUIS OF LORNE’S WORK, 


Her Life and Empire. 





PUBLISHED BY 


HARMSWORTH BROS., Ltd, London. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., LTp, 





NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR DOWDEN. 


PURITAN AND ANGLICAN: Studies in 


Literature. By Professor EpwarpD DowpeEN, LL.D. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
“A very broad and sympathetic survey of the thought of the era, embodied 
in the admirable style of which Professor Dowden is a.master.”—Spectator. 


THE ENGLISH BOOKMAN’S LIBRARY. 
Edited by A. W. POLLARD. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH PRINT- 


ING, 1476-1898. By Henry BR. Promer. Feap 4to, with Illustrations, 
10s. 6d, net. 


NEW SEBIES. 


THE LIBRARY. Edited by J. Y. W. 


MacAuister. Published Quarterly. Royal 8vo, 3s. net per part. Parts I, 
to V.now ready. 4 parts, bound in 1 vol., cloth, 12s, net. Cases can be 
had for binding the above, ls, 6d. 


PAUL JONES, Founder of the American 


Navy: a History. By Avucustus C. Burit. 2 vols., with Portrait, 12s. 
“The book is a fascinating one, and should certainly be read by all students 
of naval history.”—Navy League Journal. 
““The work throughout bears evidence of much painstaking research, and is 
valuable not only as affording a trustworthy history of the great Commodore, 
but as throwing much additional light upon the history of the period with 
which it deals.”—United Service Gazette. 


THE OPERATIONS OF GENERAL GURKO’S 


ADVANCE GUARD IN 1877. By Colonel Epaucniy (of the Russian 
Staff). Translated by H. Havetocx. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
“ Well deserves careful study.” —Broad Arrow. 
« A remarkably good translation of an admirably written narrative.” 
—United Service Magazine, 


A HISTORY OF THE GERMAN PEOPLE 


AT THE CLOSE OF THE MIDDLE AGES. By Jonannes Janssen. 
Translated from the German by A. M.Curistre. Vols. III.andIV. Demy 
8vo, 25s. 


IN THE BEGINNING: A STUDY OF THE 


ORIGIN AND ANTIQUITY OF MAN. Translated by G. S. WuitmarsH 
from “‘ Les Origines,” by J. Gursert, S.S. Demy 8vo, 9s. 

** Possesses peculiar interest....... Diflicyulties are faced fully, evidence is care- 
fully weighed, and a note of cautious discrimination is struck throughout.” 
—The Guardian. 


THE BIBLE TRUE FROM THE BEGINNING. 


By Epwarp Goucu, B.A. (Lond.) Vol. VII. Demy &vo, lés. 


SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT UNDER 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. Being the Donnellan Lectures delivered before 
the University of Dublin in 1899-1900. By the Rev. M. Kaurmawnn, M.A,, 
Author of ‘‘Socialism and Modern Thought,” ‘‘Christian Thought,” &, 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE SERIES. 
.A Study of the Life, Resources, and Future Prospects of the British Empire, 
In FIVE VOLUMES. With 12 Maps, large post 8vo, 6s. per volume, 
Vol. I.—INDIA. 
Vol. I1.—BRITISH AFRICA. peur 
Vol. III.—BRITISH AMERICA. ° 


Vol. IV.—AUSTRALASIA & POLYNESIA. 
VOL. V. 
GENERAL. 


With an Introduction by the 
Right Hon. Lorp Avebury, and 2 Maps, post 8vo, 6s. [Shortly. 
‘The idea of the series is admirable. We get a frank, straightforward 
opinion from an independent source.”—Spectator. 
‘No library or institute should be without the complete series.”—Literature, 
“ The volumes are of solid and permanent utility.”—Glove. 


WESTMINSTER BIOGRAPIIES. 


ROBERT BROWNING. By Arrnur Waveu. 


l6mo, cloth, 2s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
“This is in every sense an excellent piece of work. The two personalities of 
Robert Browning and his wife are sympathetically treated, and there is some 
admirable criticism of their literary work.’ —Spectator. 


JOHN WESLEY. By Frank 


16mo, cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
** This little book has the great merit of being probably the briefest and most 
compact life of John Wesley that has ever been published......It is sketched 
with great lucidity, good judgment, and impartiality and fulness.” —Gua;dian. 


ADAM DUNCAN. By H. W. Wnisoy, Author 


of “‘Tronclads in Action.” 16mo, cloth, 23. net ; leather, 2s, 6d. net. 


DANIEL DEFOE. By Wirrep Winrtey, 


Editor of “‘ London in Song.” 16mo, cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 2s, 6d. net. 
“Mr. Whitten has done his difficult, work well. He has known what to select 
and what to discard, and, moreover, has preserved excellent proportion in his 
treatment of the various phases of Defoe’s life and character.”—Globe, 


BANFIELD. 


UNA: a Song of England in the Year Nine- 


NEW WORKS BY DR. PAUL CARUS. - 


THE HISTORY OF THE DEVIL, AND TH 


IDEA OF EVIL. From the Earliest Times to th 
Pavt Carus. With many Illustrations, super-royal Png Day. ByD;, 


“There is much in this book that is vivid ; 
history.”—Daily Chronicle. wet end full of the life blood of 


EROS AND PSYCHE; a Fairy Tale of 


Ancient Greece. Retold after Apuleius by Pavr Carts, Tustrations } 


Paul Thumann. Large crown 8vo, 6s. net, 7 


WHENCE AND WHITHER: an Inquiry into 


the Nature of the Soul, its Origin and its i 
3s. 6d.; paper, 1s.6d. . Destiny. Crown Bro, elt 





BY DR. KARL FINK. 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF MATHEMATICS 


An Authorised Translation of Dr. Karu Fryx’s “ Geschichte d 

tarmathematik.” By W. Wooprurr Bruan and D, Everest 

Crown 8vo, 6s. net. D. Eveexe Surg 
“It is a consecutive and methodical account of a difficult subject,” 


es —Daily Chronicle, 


ACVAGHOSHA’S DISCOURSE ON Tyr 


AWAKENING OF FAITH IN THE MAHAYANA. T 
first time from the Chinese version by TrrrTaro Surah. Genet 
5s. net. F 








A WORK ON PSYCHOLOGY. 


THE EVOLUTION OF GENERAL IDEAs. 


By Tx. Rreot, Professor in the Collége de France. Authorised Translation 

from the French by Frances A. WELBY. Crown &v0, 6s. 6d, ais 

“All that he writes is lucid and suggestive, and the course of lectures here 
translated is a characteristic contribution to psychology.” —Nature, 


A CONTRIBUTION TO SOCIOLOGY. 


SCIENCE AND FAITH; or, Man as an Anima] 


and Man as a Member of Society. With a Discussion of Animal Societies 
By Dr. Paut Toriarp, late General Secretaiyy of the Anthropological 
Society of Paris, and sometime Professor in the School of Anthropology 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 6d. net. ” 
‘A most interesting volume.” —Glasgow Herald, 
“ Stimulating and suggestive.”—Scotsman. 


A BOOK ON COMPARATIVE FOLE-LORE. 


SOLOMON AND SOLOMONIC LITERATURE, 


By Moncure D. Conway. Crown 8vo, bound in red cloth, 66. Portrays 

the entire evolution of the Solomonic legend in the history of Judaism 

Christianity, Hinduism, Buddhism, and Parseeism, and also in ancient ani 

modern folk-lore, taking up, for example, the legend of Solomon’s ring 

Solomon’s seal, &c., &c. - 
* Full of curious lore."’—Mancheslter Guardian. 


HISTORY OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY IN 


FRANCE. By Lucien Livr-Brvuut, Maitre de Conférence in the Sorbonne, 
Professor in the Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques. With 23 Photo. 
gravure and Half-tone Portraits of French Philosophers, from rare ani 
classical sources. Also a Bibliography of Modern French Philosophy, 
Handsomely bound, printed on antique paper, with wide margins, 8ro, 12s, 


«A more attractive book than this it has seldom been our pleasure to read, 
Paper, type, binding, and especially the portraits, contribute to make a sump. 
tuous volume. But its mechanical perfection is the smallest element of its 
value. Any one who expects to find this either a dry or an inexact or an incom. 
plete book will be most agreeably disappointed. To every one of competent 
philosophical knowledge or curiosity, it will prove both instructive and enter. 
taining. ’"—Methodist Review. 

THE RELIGION OF SCIENCE LIBRARY. 

LATEST VOLUMES. 


THE SOUL OF MAN. By Dr. Paur Canvs, 


Crown vo, 3s, 6d. 


WORLD’S CONGRESS ADDRESSES. By 


C.C. Bonney. Crown 8vo, 9d. 


WHENCE AND WHITHER. By Dr. Paut 


Carus. Crown 8vo, ls. 6d. 


AN ENQUIRY CONCERNING HUMAN 


UNDERSTANDING. By Davin Hume. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 


AN ENQUIRY CONCERNING THE PRINCI- 


PLES OF MORALS. By Davin Hume. Crown 8yo, ls, €d, 


TH E MONIST * a Quarterly Magazine. 


Vol. XI., No. 2, Edited by Dr. PAUL CARUS, 2s. 6d., now ready, 


THE OPEN COURT. 


FEBRUARY, 64., now ready. 
CHICAGO: 





teen Hundved. By Wx. Grrarp. Crown $vo, 3s, 6d. net. 





THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY. 





London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER and CO., Ltd., 
PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 











London: Printed by Love & Wrmaw (Limited) at Nos. 74-76 Great Queen Street, W.C.; and Published by Jon Barer for the “Spectator” (Limited) 
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